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An Instructive Analogy. 
>\> F the Duke of Devonshire is to be 


| 

l| believed, and he usually speaks with 
moderation, the 
of the English people is far from 
Indeed, it is such as to 


material condition 





prosperous, 
oecasion the gravest solicitude. In 
a recent the 
situation in these significant words : 


address he described 
‘* There is not one of the great na- 
tional interests at the present mo 
ment in the condition in which we 
could wish it to be. Agriculture, after all, our greatest na- 
tional industry, has never been in such a condition of depres- 
sion, and manufactures and industrial interests are rapidly 
sinking into the same condition. The mining and manu- 
facturing interests of this country are gradually sinking.” 
Then, referring to the necessity of finding a remedy for 
these evils, he added : ‘‘It is a national shame, a national 
scandal, that during recent Parliament has not 
allowed even a single day for the discussion of the causes 


years 


of the great depression under which our national interests 
are now suffering.” 

The language here employed to depict the inattention 
of the British legislature to a matter of the most serious 
national concern applies precisely to the majority in our 
own Congress, who have utterly and ignominiously failed 
to deal in any intelligent or earnest way with the financial 
and industrial which 
There has hardly ever been, in all our history, such an 
illustration of incompetency and absolute indifference to 
high obligations as the Democratic party has exhibited in 
this crisis of affairs. With the public debt constantly ac- 
cumulating, and our financial security becoming every day 
more uncertain, they have done nothing whatever to arrest 
the untoward tendency by a definite, coherent policy. 
With our business everywhere depressed, our industries 


disorders menace our prosperity. 


paralyzed, and our labor stagnating in idleness, they have 
deliberately aggravated the situation by enacting a tariff 
which enures to the advantage of foreign capital and labor 
at the expense of our own. There is not, indeed, a single 
question involving the material welfare of the country 
which has been considered by them, if considered at all, in 
other than a pettifogging spirit. Even the suggestions and 
appeals of the President of their own selection have been 
treated with ridicule and disdain. As for the appeals of 
the great business interests which are so sorely suffering, 
they have provoked from these Democratic legislators 
nothing but contempt. 

It is idle to expect, in view of this record of imbecility 
and perversity, that any material relief of existing con 
ditions will be provided by the present Congress in the few 
days that remain to it. That task will devolve upon the 
party to which the people, in the late election, intrusted 
the responsibilities of legislation. The responsibility is a 
great one, and the initiation of a sound and safe policy, 
embarrassed as it will be by the uncertain political situ- 
ation in the Senate and the obstinate prejudices of the 
President, will be difficult. It must be approached with 
perfect unselfishness of motive, and with statesmanlike 
breadth and intelligence of purpose, mere partisan con 
siderations being put wholly aside as unworthy of a party 
called to extricate the country from perils of the gravest 
magnitude. In other crises of our history this pzrty, 
which stands for honest finance and the protection of the 
industrial interests of the people, has proved equal to all 
the responsibilities laid upon it, and we cannot doubt that 
it will rise to the height of the great opportunity which is 
now afforded it to establish itself more firmly than ever 
before in the national confidence and approval. 


Honoring Bravery and Skill. 


Tue American people can be depended upon to applaud 
genuine merit. They are sometimes beguiled into the mo- 
mentary adulation of shams and cheats, but their approval 
is never so hearty and enthusiastic as when bestowed upon 
real worth. There have been severa! recent illustrations 
of this fact. When Captain Baudelon, of the steamship 
Gascogne, having docked his vesse! and sent the last pas- 
senger ashore, stepped down the gang-plank he was 
greeted with peal upon peal of cheers from thousands of 
spectators who had assembled to bid him welcome. He 
had brought his disabled ship safely to port, having dis 
played all through the stormy courage and 
fidelity to duty which, in the hours of sorest danger, reas 
sured and comforted the passengers in his care, and he had 
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his reward in the appreciative acclamations of the multi- 
tude Nor was the chief engineer, who, when the great 
ship drifted helplessly on the angry seas, calmly went 
about repairing damages, and in the depths of the engine 
room planned and worked until safety was assured, for 
gotten in the popular demonstrations. Brave men who do 
their duty with loyal sincerity of purpose, who tlinch from 
no responsibility or peril which comes to them in the 
spheres they fill, are not so rare as we sometimes think 
them ; they are everywhere around us, needing only the 
stress of some great exigency to develop and demonstrate 
their heroic qualities ; and it strengthens our faith in hu 
man nature to know that these manifestations of its loftiest 
attributes, in whatever field of action, are sure to command 
popular appreciation and honor. Doubtless Captain Bau- 
delon prizes greatly the gold medal bestowed upon him in 
recognition of his skill and ability by the steamship com- 
pany which he serves, but we suspect that he will value 
still more highly the honors showered upon him by the 
general public here and in his own land. 


An Argument for Protection. 


A RECENT report by Mrt J. R. Dodge, government 
statistician, in reference to the development and present 
condition of American agriculture embodies, perhaps unin- 
tentionally, a strong and unanswerable argument in favor 
of the policy of protection which develops home manufact- 
ures and begets a diversity of industries. After showing 
that our farms now occupy a million square miles, Mr. 
Dodge proceeds to demonstrate that the price of farm lands 
is highest in the New England States, New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania, where there are 62,743,525 acres 
held in farms, and where the increase in value in ten years 
has been thirty per cent. The next highest in value are 
the farm lands in the twelve States north of the Ohio, and 
in the valleys of the Mississippi and Missouri from Ohio to 
Kansas, where the farm acreage in 1890 was 256,586,994 
acres. Commenting upon the differing prices of lands in 
the various sections of the Union, Mr. Dodge inquires : 

** What causes these differences ? One group of States averages less 
than ten dollars an acre, another more than forty dollars. Individual 
States show greater divergence. It will be found that higher prices go 
with denser population, a large proportion of non-producers of farm 
products, activity in mining and manufacture. a high state of culture 


and arts, and a large exhibit of wealth per capita. The reason is obvi- 
Where industry is diversified all classes, both sexes, youth and age, 


to live well, to get 


ous 
have opportunity to labor, to produce something 
Where there is no class but the farmer the community is rela 
tively and labor languishing for employment. 
Therefore land is cheap, over-production makes its products @heap, and 
there is no well-rounded development of human activities and capa- 


rich 


poor, wages are low, 


bilities.” 

There is the argument for protection in a nutshell. A 
policy which tends to the diversification of industries by 
stimulating home labor and utilizing domestic resources, 
instead of encouraging foreign labor and opening the door 
to foreign products, enlarges the home market, increases 
the value of land, enriches agriculture, and contributes to 
the prosperity of all forms of production, augmenting 
steadily individual comfort and the national wealth. The 
uniformity of this principle is strikingly illustrated by the 
statistics furnished by Mr. Dodge as to the growing pros- 
perity of the States of the South Atlantic division and in 
the district divided centrally by the Mississippi. In these 
States farm lands show an increase in ten years of twenty- 
five per cent. in value, and it is precisely within this period 
that industries 
agriculture have been introduced and established in these 


manufactures, mining, and other than 


districts, once entirely agricultural. It is one of the most 
encouraging facts of the Southern situation that the people 
generally are coming to recognize the wisdom and desir- 
ableness of the policy which assures them industrial inde- 
pendence and tends equally to the advantage of both pro- 
ducer and consumer. 


The Possibilities of Florida. 


remarkable fact that 
invested in any Southern State by a 


Ir is a the greatest amount of 
Northern capital 
single individual has been expended in Florida, the State 
which of all others, 


cessible, unprofitable, and 


remote, inac- 
But 


Florida might h ve been before the war or at its close, no 


was deemed the most 
unpromising whatever 
one can question that to-day it is opening a wide and 
profitable field for investment. 

It is generally conceded in the business world that the 
unparalleled the Standard Oil 
which, from the smallest beginnings, has grown into one of 


success of combination, 
the strongest and most powerful organizations of its kind 
in the world, has been due to the remarkable business abil- 
ity of its organizers and managers. Chief among these is 
Henry M. Flagler, of New York City, and when it became 
known that he was pouring his unlimited surplus into the 
State of Florida and investing it in prodigious enterprises, 
the instincts of the financial and commercial world led to 
the belief that Florida had a most promising future. 

With Mr. Flagler developing the east coast of the State, 
Mr. Henry B. Plant developing the west coast, and H. K. 
Disston, of Philadelphia, draining the Everglades and 
changing them into an enormous sugar plantation, Florida 
has taken on an appearance of unwonted prosperity. Mr. 
Flagler, whose name must always be chiefly identified with 
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the recent development of Florida’s natural resources, 
visited the State ten years ago and was charmed by its 
climate and astonished by its possibilities. He realized that 
its unique position between the Gulf and the Gulf Stream 
conferred upon it all the advantages of a tropical climate. 
These advantages he felt were capable of rare development. 
He realized the growing tendency among Americans to 
luxurious living, and that the fruits, the berries, the vege- 
tables of the tropics, could be provided in midwinter if the 
waste lands of Florida were brought under cultivation and 
adequate means of ready transportation provided. 

He realized the migratory instincts of the luxurious 
American and the increasing tendency to escape the hard- 
ships of a winter in the North by flight to sunny climes. 
He comprehended, what few others foresaw, the possibili- 
ties of a new development of our trade directly with the 
West India Islands and the Southern and Central Ameri 
can States, and with the Orient itself, by way of the pro- 
posed Nicaragua Canal. And so out of this Napoleonic 
conception of Florida’s opportunity came the realization of 
what seems almost like a dream 

To Mr. Flagler the Florida tourist owes much—every- 
thing, we might say. As elsewhere said, he has made it 
possible, by his railway enterprises, for a New-Yorker to 
reach with speed and comfort all the luxurious resorts of 
the east coast. 

The ten million dollars which Mr. Flagler has invested 
in his magnificent hotels, his railroad and his canal system, 
in Florida, have simply begun the work of development 
which will continue while he lives, and which others will 
continue long after he has gone. Heaven has blessed the 
State with a climate, a soil, and an insularity all peculiarly 
itsown. It is unique among the States of the Union. Its 
past has been a history of hardship, but its future is radiant 


with amazing possibilities. 


After-dinner Oratory. 


z E have come upon an age of dinners 

/ and oratory, and the inclination to 
mix the two is leading to interesting 
consequences. It is a matter of easy 
calculation to show that from the first 
of November to the first of May the 
public dinners given in this country 





Bi f average more than a hundred a night, 
> ips and as there are at least six speeches 
[7 )/ \e at each, the total is unusually impress- 


/ el At many of these dinners the 
same stories are told ; a speaker who originates a happy 
illustration or a successful bon mot is re-echoed wherever 
his performance is known. ‘I wish I had said that,” said 
Oscar Wilde to Whistler, after one of Whistler’s best epi- 
“Oh, but you will say it,” responded the merci- 
that with after -dinner 
oratory, and we may well inquire where the fashion is 


ive. 


grams. 
less James. It is largely way 
going to end unless it is more judiciously directed. 

There is an awful suspicion that the people who buy 
ten- and twenty-dollar tickets, and who simply eat and 
drink and listen, may get tired of being bored. It is one of 
the disadvantages of the growth of total abstinence that it 
makes the after-dinner critical. When 
under the fuli inspiration of unnumbered bottles the ban- 
queter cares very little about the quality of the speeches. 
All that he hopes to do is to keep his eyes open, his body 
steady, and occasionally to pound the table by way of 


audience more 


showing those around him that he is the soberest man in the 
company. 
covered anecdotes upon an intellectual condition of this 
kind. And it is still easier for the victims of the evening 
to sing ‘* For he’s a jolly good fellow,” whether they really 
think he is or not. But nowadays intemperance, even at 
banquets, is distinctly unfashionable. The many wines 
are tasted more than they are drunk. The quality is 
praised, while the man who ‘‘ goes in” for mere quantity 
is set down as avulgarian. There are exceptions, of course, 


It is easy for a prosy speaker to work off moss- 


and there are many dinners which end in mental fog and 
physical uncertainty. But the great majority of the ban- 
quets are sober affairs, and the post-prandial orator finds 
before him a hundred: or more of clean, keen, intelligent 
faces that measure him at his own height, and do not mag 
nify his size or his words through an alcoholic atmosphere. 
The increase of sobriety, therefore, distinctly threatens to 
bring after-dinner speaking down to a practical basis on 
which a bore will be recognized as a bore, and a plagiarist 
as a plagiarist. 

At best a banquet is a tiresome experience for the aver- 
age citizen, and if the people who support banquets should 
make up their minds to revolt, what is to become of the 
numerous gentlemen who are assured in their own minds 
that they are very happy as after-dinner speakers, but who 
somehow fail to prove the fact to those who hear them ? 
A mania of this kind is practically incurable. Heretofore 
it has existed upon the good-natured tolerance of friend- 
ship, and in years to come, as there may be a necessity of 
finding a way to handle it, there will doubtless arise a post 
prandial 
notice to orators of this kind a brilliant and appreciative 
assemblage who will applaud at the right time and with 
the fervor of real enthusiasm. 

There is another thing. The really brilliant post-pran- 
dial speakers are besieged with applications all through 


audience agency, which will supply on short 
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the year. 
portion to the demand that they cannot begin to accept a 
third of the invitations that are extended to them. Now 
all this means work, and the men who are worth listening 
to are generally men who work hard in their profession or 
in their business. More than one of them has sacrificed a 
part of his life for after-dinner speeches which at best could 
The dinner 


There are so few of the really good ones in pro 


only be fleeting in their interest and results. 
with us has not yet come to be an occasion for the promul- 
gation of important principles or policies. The speeches 
are most successful when most fragmentary, but the strain 
is there just the same. As the world grows older every 
leading man becomes more engrossed in his particular 
work. We have not yet succeeded in cultivating leisure. 
But among the men who bear the honors in the different 
walks of life are many who begin to see that they must 
conserve their energies, and they have yet to learn that sit- 
ting six hours at table and eating and drinking a lot of 
things which the human stomach does not especially want, 
is a poor way to take care of health. Perhaps these gentle 
men may revolt from banquets and leave the field to the 
great army of mediocrities who mean well but who do not 
love their fellow-men as much as they should. Perhaps 
there may be a way out of the difficulty through the 
phonograph and the kinetoscope, but that is yet to be de- 
veloped. It is certain that the giving of banquets will go 
on, and that there will be need for speech-making. We 
must look at the question fairly, and then do what we can 
to reform it. The first great step should be for the listen 
ers to put down the stupid orator, and the next great step 
should be for the bright orator to avoid the stupid listeners. 





Tue Frenchman remains a Frenchman wherever he may 

When a New York Sun reporter boarded the belated 
Gascogne in the lower bay, half a dozen passengers rushed 
at him with the one question: ‘‘Has Faure got a Cabi- 


go. 


net?” The questioners had outridden the storms of the 
sea and were safe in port ; perhaps it was only natural that 
they should have some anxiety as to whether the republic 
they had left behind them had weathered the tempestuous 
seas which for a time threatened to engulf it. 

* 

ONE effect of the labor disturbances of the past year has 
been to persuade the people of the Western States that 
they must provide themselves with some more adequate 
and efficient means of defense against organized violence 
than now exist. Accordingly we find them, in some States, 
discussing the subject of militia reorganization, while in 
others positive legislation is being enacted in that direction. 
Thus the Indiana Legislature has passed an act which.re- 
constructs the militia system of the State after the model of 
the New York National Guard, and makes ample provision 
for the prompt use of the force in emergencies calling for 
an assertion of the highest authority of the State. Every 
State in the Union ought to have a thoroughly organized 
and well-trained militia, and provision should be made also 
in all our populous communities for the introduction of a 
system of military drill into the public schools. In no 
other way can the public security against the restless and 
dangerous forces in our national life b2 more effectively as- 
sured in the possible conflicts of the future than by train- 
ing our youth in habits of discipline, and equipping them 
for efficient military service whenever occasion may arise. 

* 

A GRADUATE of one of our New York medical institu- 
tions, Dr. Sarah Jean Anderson Brown, now residing in 
England, originated some time ago a scheme of industrial 
farm-houses for inebriate women which is likely to be fol- 
lowed by important results. The scheme has been taken 
up by the British Women’s Temperance Association, and 
the first farm-house, a fine estate near Lady Henry Somer- 
set’s place in Reigate, will be opened in the early spring. 
The primary idea is to provide homes for the class of in- 
ebriate women who, when released from imprisonment for 
intoxication, usually relapse into drinking habits and be- 
come more than ever confirmed in evil courses ; but pro- 
vision will be made also, in a branch institution, for the 
care of women who are willing to pay for medical and 
other care in overcoming the appetite for intoxicants. The 
homes will be made, as far as possible, real homes in the 
truest sense of the word, where an abundant variety of 
healthy, congenial employment will be provided, both in- 
doors and in the open air, in the cultivation of flowers, 
vegetables, fruits, etc. It is believed that, subjected to 
these helpful conditions, many of the unfortunates who 
now become hopeless castaways may be reclaimed and sent 
out into the world strong enough, morally and physically, 
to resist temptation. Certainly the scheme is worth try- 
ing, here as well as abroad. 


Tue death, recently, in a neighboring city, of an old and 
miserly woman, who had lived for years in filth and 
squalor, revealed one of those life tragedies which are only 
too common. It was found upon an examination of the 
premises where the aged recluse had lived for a protracted 
period, that instead of being poverty-stricken she really was 
well-to-do, having some twenty thousands of dollars on de- 
posit in various savings-banks. She had for years resented 
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all attempts on the part of her neighbors to hold communi 
cation with her, and comparatively little was known as to 
her life. moment 
had intimated to one of these neighbors that she had a son 


In a of unusual candor, however, she 
somewhere in the world whom she expected some day to 
return. When her house was examined a room was found 
where everything was in order, as if held in readiness for 
an expected guest, and indications went to show that for 
many years this apartment had been held sacred against 
intrusion. One can easily imagine the pathos of a life pos- 
sessed of an unsatisfied longing which at last turned to 
despair, but which even in its hopelessness pinched and 
starved itself that if the object of its affection should, per- 
chance, return, he would find a 
How many thousands of these wanderers there are out in 


fortune awaiting him. 


the deserts of life for whose return loving hearts are wait- 
ing, and who, if they only knew their opportunity, might 
find their way back into paths of happiness and usefulness, 
bringing joy and comfort to those whom their absence 
has reduced to misery ! 

* 

ANOTHER experiment in negro colonization is in prog 
ress in the Southwest, under the auspices of the Mexican 
Colonization This has, it is 
claimed, effected contracts with some thousands of negroes 
in Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi to carry them to 
Mexico and settle them there in the northern States along 
the Rio Grande, where they will be able to purchase land 
The first contingent of 
colonizers, some three hundred and fifteen in all, has al- 
ready been transferred to Mexico. They are said to be 
negroes of more than average intelligence, who have made 
careful examination of the advantages offered, and have 
entire confidence in the success of their movement. Other 
parties are to follow at once, and if the experiment turns 
out satisfactorily it is believed that weekly trains will be 
required to carry the colonists to the site selected for them. 
Whatever may come of this movement it is certainly much 
more wise than the proposed emigration to Liberia, which, 
under the most favorable conditions, would be likely to re- 


Association. association 


on long time and at low prices. 


sult disastrously. We have said repeatedly—and we are 
more and more confirmed in the correctness of the opinion 
—that ample field for the employment of all really val- 
uable negro labor can be found in our own country, par- 
ticularly in the remote Western States and on the Pacific 
slope, and it is somewhat surprising that organized migra- 
tions in that direction are not attempted. It is quite obvi- 
ous that some solution must be found for the congestion of 
negro population in the Southern States, and the sooner our 
statesmen and practical philanthropists address themselves 
to an intelligent consideration of the matter, the better it 
will be for us industrially, socially, and politically. 


Men and Things. 


** This passeth yeer by yeer and day by day.’ 

THE Lancet or some equally authoritative medical journal 
informs usthat a Portuguese or Scandinavian bacteriologist 
—I forget his nationality—has lately discovered that old 
age is nothing more than a germ disease, and that with 
proper precautions against the particular bacteria which 
produce it, perennial youth will be a possibility to us all. 
It is very difficult to take even such a startling announce- 
ment as this with a grain of caution, for with the strides, 
nay, leaps, that science is taking these days, nothing seems 
to border on the impossible ; and questionings or doubts 
on the part of any one are enough to set them down as im- 
practicable dullards. So it would be very well for us to 
make up our minds at once to the inevitable, for before the 
century is out our infants will undoubtedly be undergoing 
inoculation with old-age germs, and the rest of us, too, if 
The in- 
** dis 
There 


we can but hold on till the happy time comes. 
tolerable part of it will be the period of incipient 
ease ’’ which will necessarily follow inoculation. 
will be no telling how the various signs of senility will 
make themselves manifest ; Our Own youngsters will prob- 
ably lord it over us with all the confilence and authority 


1 


of grandmother and grandfather. ‘‘ Jamie’ will show a 


precocious fondness for port; ‘‘ Constance ”’ will insist on 
acap and knitting, and various other incongruous desires 
will animate the infected ones. But it is little use borrow- 
ing trouble, and when this most important and potent dis 
covery comes into gencral use there will be few of us that 
will not be willing to put up with all the requirements and 
inconveniences necessary for its successful operation 


The success of Mr. Beerbohm Tree has been a qualified 
one, as might have been anticipated by his greatest admir 
ers. The key of his acting is intellectuality, and that ever 
attracts less attention than mere personal qualities. His 
varied list of characters, from Falstaff to Captain Swift, 
shows the rare quality of the man’s talent, for each and 
Magnetism 
His appear- 


every impersonation is intelligently acceptable. 
he lacks, but his technique is almost faultless, 
ance here has done much to relieve the monotony of an 
otherwise hopeless theatrical season, 


The feeling in this country at the death of Dr. Au 
gustus Coit, of St. Paul’s School, is only comparable to 
that felt in England over the loss of the famous master of 
Rugby, Dr. Arnold. For over thirty years, in fact, ever 
since its inception, the school at Concord, New Hampshire, 
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has been under his direction, and generation after gener- 
ation of school-boys, many of them now men, will feel as 
something personal the taking away of the genial, kindly 
rector, whose first thoughts were always for the school and 
his boys. Twice offered more tempting positions — the 
presidency of both Hobart and Trinity colleges—he chose 
to stay by St. Paul’s, which owes all that it is to-day to his 
Though a man of rare parts and scholarly at- 
tainments, Dr. Coit’s chief title for future remembrance 
will be as an incomparable school-master. 


devotion. 


Death made great inroads into the ranks of literature in 
1894, but it is really hard to realize the great ones gone till 
we see their names together: Pater, Hamerton, Froude, 
Stevenson, Christina Rossetti, Whitney, and Holmes. It is 
an inspiring list. They were all admirable, and several of 
them had elements of greatness. The coming years can ill 
afford to be such spendthrifts. Lours EvaAN SHrpMan. 


People Talked About. 


—As successful jockeys are better paid than bank-presi- 
dents, and during the racing season are objects of deep 
popular interest, it is not out of place to record the fact 
that Fred Taral, after a season in the South for his health, 
has returned to his twenty-cight-thousand-dollar house in 
New York City to rest and recreate before going into train 
ing for his summer engagements. Mr. Taral weighs one 
hundred and thirty-five pounds now. By the first of May, 
through the judicious use of his own Turkish bath, he will 
have reduced this to one hundred and ten pounds, the 
weight at which he won his three great races last year. He 
is looking forward to earnings of about thirty thousand 
The most delightful feeling he ever 
experienced, he says, was when, last summer, he “‘ leaped 
from his horse to receive four thousand dollars in cold 
cash,” the reward of his winning mount. 

—Aubrey Beardsley, whose capacity for making the 
grotesque in art attractive has made his name a household 
word on two continents, is only twenty-two. His entire 
artistic training was embraced in two years’ service as a 
draughtsman in an architect’s office. Our American Beards- 
ley—Will H. Bradley—is not many years older, and most 
of his art training was received in a map-publisher’s office. 
His first ventures with his pencil were illustrations for ad- 
vertisements, from which he speedily progressed to the 
striking posters and magazine -covers that pleased the 
public eye as soon as they caught it. 

Rochefort returns at sixty-four from an exile that 
was rendered as agreeable to him as enforced absence from 
one’s native land can be. London received him hospitably 
and made much of him, while he drove one of the finest 
turnouts in the park, lived comfortably and in some style, 
and had books and friends about him. To go back to Paris 
now without a cause to champion, with no Boulanger to 
assist, without even a political duel in prospect, may seem 
to the fiery editor humdrum and tame. The poor of Lon- 
don will miss him, for he was prodigal in his charities. 

Alexandre Dumas is a tall and broad-chested man of 
seventy, and people who know him believe that he will 
live to be a centenarian because of his robust physique and 
the regularity of his life. He is especially careful of his 
food, which is plain and simple, and he drinks but one 
glass of wine at his meals. Among the interesting objects 
in the author’s home are a paper-weight which is a model 
of his father’s hand, and a canary-bird which inhabits a 
cage of solid gold. 

—One of the inmates of the Louise Home for Old Ladies 
in Washington is Miss Hartley Graham, who was at one 
time the fiancée of John C. Calhoun. 
was a belle in South Carolina, and afterward she was a 
favorite in Washington society, and the friend of Webster, 


dollars next season. 


Sixty years ago she 


Clay, and Buchanan. Miss Graham has several souvenirs 
of Calhoun, including a daguerreotype and a bracelet made 
of his hair. 

—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe has been writing poetry for 
nearly sixty years. Although this remarkable woman has 
passed her seventy-fifth year, she has the presence, the 
demeanor, the expression, the voice, and the step of fifty 
She has a handsome face, is in vigorous health, gives heed 
to the art of dress, and is far more lively than are most 
women at her time of life. 

—It is amusing to read that the favorite short stories by 
Miss Mary E. Wilkins are being translated into French 
Perhaps it will be even more amusing to hear what French 
readers think of them. Indeed, there is no living writer 
whose work belongs to the soil of this country as hers, and 
presents such great difficulties to the translator. 

=A servants’ ball was given recently by Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone and Mrs. Gladstone. The festivities commenced 
by Mrs. Gladstone dancing with the butler. As Mrs. Glad- 
stone is eighty-two years of age the event will not afford a 
theme for lecturing on the injurious effects of dancing. 

=During a recent visit to Washington, Joseph Jefferson 
placed on exhibition a painting that was his own handi 
work, and he is said to have been more genuinely pleased 
by the favorable criticism it received than by any com 
pliments on his acting. 

=—Superstition finds devotees in all ranks. Now it is 
said that B. L. Farjeon, the novelist, attributes all the good 
fortune that has been his to the luck-giving New Zealand 
green stone which he carried on his watch-chain, 
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WATCH-TOWER OF OLD FORT MARION, ST. AUGUSTINE, 


PIAZZA 
Photograph by W. H. Jackson & Co. 


OF THE HOTEL ORMOND IN FEBRUARY, 
Photograph by O. P. Havens. 
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BATHING-POOL IN THE CASINO, ST. AUGUSTINE. PALMETTOES AT BOSTROMS, ORMOND-ON-THE-HALIFAX. 
Photograph by W. H. Jackson & Co. Photograph by W. H. Jackson & Co 
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BRELSFORD POINT, LAKE WORTH. THE ROYAL POINCIANA, LAKE WORTH. 
Photograph by O. P. Havens. 


Photograph by O. P. Havens. 
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JUPITER NARROWS, INDIAN RIVER.—Photograph by W. H. Jackson & Co. 





ROBERT AVENUE, LAKE WORTH.—Photograph by O. P. 


. Havens 
ON THE EAST COAST OF FLORIDA. 
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“ For the 





next three days I had not a single ring at the bell. 


THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS, 


As written by J. Stark Munro to his friend and former fellow-student, Herbert Swanborough, of Lowell, Massachusetts, during the years 1881-84. 


EDITED AND ARRANGED BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 


XII.—(Continued). 


-) HO should come in on the second day but 
IA ff old Captain Whitehall. I wasin the back 
\ | room trying how many slices I could 
> \{ make out of a pound of potted beef when 

Y he rang my bell, and I only just shut my 
\ mouth in time to prevent my heart jump- 
NG ing out. How that bell clanged through 
7 the empty house! I saw who it was, how- 
ever, when I went into the hall, for the 
middle panels of my door are of glazed 
glass, so that I can always study a sil- 
houette of my visitors, before coming to 
closer quarters. 

I was not quite sure yet whether I loathed the man or liked 
him. He was the most extraordinary mixture of charity and 
drunkenness, lechery and self-sacrifice, that I had ever come 
across. But he brought into the house with him a whiff of 
cheeriness and hope for which I could not but be grateful. He 
had a large brown-paper parcel under his arm which he un- 
wrapped upon my table, displaying a great brown jar. This he 
carried over and deposited on the centre of my mantel-piece. 
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* Commenced in the issue of December 13th. 


(Copyright, 1894, by D. Appleton & Company.) 


‘* You will permit me, Dr. Munro, sir, to place this trifle in 
your room, It’s lava, sir ; lava from Vesuvius, and made in 
Naples. By , you may think it’s empty, Dr. Munro, sir ; 
but it is full of my best wishes, and when you’ve got the best 
practice in this town you may point to that vase and tell how it 
came from a ——— skipper of an armed transport who backed 
you from the start.” 

I tell you, Bertie, the tears started to my eyes, and I could 
hardly gulp out a word or two of thanks. What a criss-cross 
of qualities in one human soul! It was not the deed or the 
words, but it was the almost womanly look in the eyes of this 
broken, drink -sodden old bohemian—the sympathy and the 
craving for sympathy which I read there. Only for an instant, 
though, for he hardened again into his usual reckless and half- 
defiant manner. 

‘*There’s another thing, sir,” said he. ‘I’ve been thinking 
for some time back of having a medical opinion on myself. I'd 
be glad to put myself under your hands, if you would take a 
survey of me.” 

‘* What’s the matter ?”’ I asked. 

‘Dr. Munro, sir,” said he, ‘I’m a — walking museum. 
You could fit what isn’t the matter with me on to the back of a 
visiting-cara. [f there’s any complaint you want to make 
a special study of, just you come to me and see what I can do 











for you. It’s not every one that can say that he has had cholera 
three times and cured himself by living on red pepper and 
brandy. If you can only set the - little germs sneezing, 
they’ll soon leave you alone. That’s my theory about cholera, 
and you should make a note of it, Dr. Munro, sir, for I was 
shipmate with fifty dead men when I was commanding the 
armed transport Hegira in the Black Sea, and I know well 
what I am talking about.” 

I fill in Whitehall’s oaths with blanks because [| feel how 
hopeless it is to reproduce their energy and variety. I was 
amazed when he stripped, for his whole body was covered with 
a perfect panorama of tattooings, with a big blue Venus right 
over his heart. 

‘“'You may knock,” said he, when I began to percuss his 
chest, ** but 1 am — sure there’s no one at home. They’ve 
all gone visiting one another. Sir John Hutton had a try some 
years ago. ‘ Why, dammy, man, where’s your liver ? said he. 
‘ Seems to me that some one has stirred you up with a porridge- 
stick,’ said he. ‘ Nothing is in its right place.’ ‘ Except my 
heart, Sir John,’ said I. ‘ Aye, by , that will never lose 
its moorings while it has a flap left.’” 

Well, I examined him, and I found his own account not very 
far from the truth. I went over him carefully from head to 
foot, and there was not much left as nature made it. He had 
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mitral regurgitation, cirrhosis of the liver, 
Bright’s disease, an enlarged spleen, and incip- 
ient dropsy. I gave him a lecture about the 
necessity of temperance, if not of total absti- 
nence, but I fear that my words made no im- 
pression. He chuckled and made a kind of 
clucking noise in his throat all the time that 
I was speaking, but whether in assent or remon- 
strance I cannot say. 

He pulled out his purse when I had finished, 
but I begged him to look on my small service as 
a mere little act of friendship. This would not 
do at all, however, and he seemed so deter- 
mined about it that 1 was forced to give way. 

** My fee is five shillings, then, since you insist 
upon making it a business matter.” 

‘*Dr. Munro, sir,” he broke out, ‘‘I have 
been examined by men whom I wouldn’t throw 
a bucket of water over if they were burning, 
and I never paid them less than a guinea. Now 
that I have come to a gentleman and a friend, 
stiffen me purple if I pay one farthing less.” 

So, after much argument, it ended in the 
kind fellow going off and leaving a sovereign 
and a shilling on the edge of my table. The 
money burned my fingers, for I knew that his 
pension was not a very large one, and yet, since 
I could not avoid taking it, there was no deny- 
ing that it was exceedingly useful. Out I sal- 
lied, and spent sixteen shillings of it upon a 
new palliasse, which should go under the straw 
mattress upon my bed. Already, you see, I 
was getting toa state of enervating luxury in 
my household arrangements, and I could only 
lull my conscience by reminding myself that 
little Paul would have to sleep with me when 
he came. 

However, I had not quite got to the end of 
Whitehall’s visit yet. When I went back I took 
down the beautiful lava jug, and inside I found 
his card. On the back was written—‘‘ You 
have gone int action, sir. It may be your fate 
to sink or to swim, but it can never be your 
degradation to strike. Die on the last plank 
and be to you, or come into port with 
your ensign flying mast-high.” 

Was it not fine? It stirred my blood, and 
the words rang like a bugle-call in my head. It 
braced me, and the time was coming when all 
the bracing I could get would not be too much. 
I copied it out and pinned it on one side of my 
mantel-piece. On the other I stuck up a chip 
from Carlyle, which I dare say is as familiar to 
you as to me: ‘One way or another, all the 
light, energy, and available virtue which we 
have does come out of us, and goes very infalli- 
bly into God's treasury, living and working 
through eternities there. We are not lost—not 
asingle atom of us—of one of us.” Now there 
is a religious sentence which is intellectually 
satisfying, and therefore morally sound. 

And now I come to the great event of this 
morning, from which I am still gasping. That 
villain Cullingworth has cut the painter and 
left me to drift as best I may. 

My post comes at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and I usually get my letters and take them 
into bed to read them. There was only one 
this morning, addressed in his strange, unmis- 
takable hand. I made sure, of course, that it 
was my promised remittance, and I opened it 
with a pleasurable feeling of expectation. This 
is a copy of what I read : 





‘““When the maid was arranging your room after 
your departure she cleared some pieces of torn paper 
from under the grate. Seeing my name upon them, 
she brought them, as in duty bound, to her mistress, 
who pasted them together and found that they 
formed a letter from your mother to you, in which I 
am referred to in the vilest terms, such as a‘ bank- 
rupt swindler’ and ‘the unscrupulous Cullingworth.’ 
I can only say that we are astonished that you could 
have been a party to such a correspondence while you 
were a guest under our roof, and we refuse to have 
anything more to do with you in any shape or form.” 


That was a nice little morning greeting, was 
it not, after I had, on the strength of his prom- 
ise, started in practice, and engaged a housefor 
a year with a few shillings in my pocket? I 
have given up smoking for reasons of economy, 
but I felt that the situation was worthy of a 
pipe, so I climbed out of bed, gathered a little 
heap of tobacco-dust from the linings of my 
pockets, and smoked the whole thing over. 
That life-belt of which I had spoken of so con- 
fidingly had burst, and left me to kick as best 
I might in very deep water. I read the note 
over and over again, and for all my dilemma I 
could not help laughing at the mingled mean- 
ness and stupidity of the thing. The picture of 
the host and hostess busying themselves in gum- 
ming together the torn letters of their departed 
guest struck me as one of the funniest things I 
could remember. And there was the stupidity 
of it, because, surely a child could have seen 
that my mother’s attack was in answer to my 
defense. Why should we write a duett, each 
saying the same thing? Well, I’m still very 
confused about it all, and I don’t in the least 
know what I am going to do—more likely to 
die on the last plank than to get into port with 
my ensign mast-high. I must think it out and 
let you know the result. 


LESLIE’S 


XII. 
1, OAKLEY VILLAS, BIRCHESPOOL, 
June 12th, 1882. 

WHEN I wrote my last letter, my dear Ber- 
tie, I was still gasping, like a cod on a sand- 
bank, after my final dismissal by Cullingworth. 
The mere setting of it all down in black and 
white seemed to clear the matter up, and I felt 
much more cheery by the time I had finished 
my letter. I was just addressing the envelope 
(observe what a continuous narrative you get 
of my proceedings !) when I was set jumping 
out of my carpei-slippers by a ring at the bell. 
Through the glass panel I observed that it was 
a respectable-looking, bearded individual with 
atop-hat. It wasa patient. It must be a pa- 
tient. Then first I realized what an entirely 
different thing it is to treat the patient of an- 
other man (as I had done with Horton), or to 
work a branch of another man’s practice (as I 
had done with Cullingworth), and to have to do 
with a complete stranger on your own account. 
I had been thrilling to have one. Now that he 
had come I felt for an instant as if I would not 
open the door. But of course that was only a 
momentary weakness. I answered his ring 
with, I fear, rather a hypocritical air of insou- 
ciance, as though I had happened to find my 
self in the hall, and did not care to trouble the 
maid to ascend the stairs. 

“Dr. Stark Munro ?” he asked. 

‘Pray step in,” I answered, and waved him 
into the consulting-room. He was a pompous, 
heavy-stepping, thick-voiced sort of person, but 
to me he was an angel from on high. I was 
neryous, and at the same time so afraid that 
he shculd detect my nervousness and lose con- 
fidence in me, that I found myself drifting into 
an extravagant geniality. He seated himself 
at my invitation and gave a husky cough. 

‘* Ah,” said I—I always prided myself on 
being quick at diagnosis—‘‘ bronchial, I per- 
ceive. These summer colds are a little trying.” 

‘* Yes,” said he ; ‘‘ I’ve had it some time.” 

“With a little care and treatment,” I sug- 
gested. 

He did not seem sanguine, but groaned and 
shook his head. 

‘*Tt’s not about that I’ve come,” said he. 

‘“No?’ My heart turned to lead. 

‘* No, doctor.” He took out a bulging note- 
book. ‘It’s about a small sum that’s due on 
the meter.” 

You'll laugh, Bertie, but it was no laughing 
matter to me. He wanted eight and sixpence 
on account of something that the last tenant 
either had or had not done. Otherwise the 
company would remove the meter. How little 
he could have guessed that the alternative he 
was presenting to me was either to pay away 
more than half my capital, or else to give up 
cooking my food. I at last appeased him by a 
promise that I should look into the matter, and 
so escaped for the moment, badly shaken but 
still solvent. He gave me a good deal of in- 
formation about the state of his tubes (his own, 
not the gas company’s) before he departed, but 
I rather lost interest in the subject since I had 
learned that he was being treated by his club 
doctor. 

That was the first of my morning incidents. 
My second followed hard upon the heels of it. 
Another ring came, and from my post of obser- 
vation I saw that a gipsy’s van, hung with 
baskets and wickerwork chairs, had drawn up 
at the door. Two or three people appeared to 
be standing outside. I understood that they 
wished me to purchase some of their wares, so I 
merely opened the door about three inches, said 
‘No, thank you,” and closed it. They seemed 
not to have heard me, for they rang again, 
upon which I opened the door wider and spoke 
more decidedly. Imagine my surprise when 
they rang again. I flung the door open, and 
was about to ask them what they meant by 
their impudence, when one of the little group 
upon my doorstep said, ‘‘ If you please, sir, it’s 
the baby.” Never was there such a change— 
from the outraged householder to the profes- 
sional man. ‘‘ Pray step in, madam,” said I, in 
quite my most courtly style, and in they all 
came, the husband, the brother, the wife, and 
the baby. The latter was in the early stage of 
measles. They were poor outcast sort of peo- 
ple, and seemed not to have sixpence among 
them, so my demands for a fee at the end of 
the consultation ended first of all in my giving 
the medicine for nothing and finally adding 
fivepence in coppers, which was all the small 
change Ihad. A few more such patients and I 
am a broken man. 

However, the two incidents together had the 
effect of taking up my attention and breaking 
the blow which I had had in the Cullingworth 
letter. It made me laugh to think that the ap- 
parent outsider should prove to be a patient, 
and the apparent patient an outsider. So back 
I went in a much more judicial frame of mind 
to read that precious document over again, and 
to make up my mind what it was that I 
should do. 

And now I come to my first real insight in- 
to the depths which lie in the character of 
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Cullingworth. It began by my trying to recall 
how I could have torn up my mother’s letters, 
for it is not usual for me to destroy papers in 
this manner. I have often been chaffed about 
the way in which I allow them to accumulate 
until my pockets become unbearable. The more 
I thought about it the more convinced I was 
that I could not have done anything of the sort, 
so finally I got out the little house-jacket which 
I had usually worn at Bradfield, and I examined 
the sheaves of letters which it contained. It 
was there, Bertie! Almost the very first one 
that I opened was the identical one from which 
Cullingworth was quoting in which my mother 
had described him in those rather forcible 
terms. 

Well, this made me sit down and gasp. I am, 
I think, one of the most unsuspicious men upon 
earth, and through a certain easy-going indo- 
lence of disposition I never even think of the 
possibility of those with whom I am brought in 
contact trying to deceive me. It does not occur 
to me. But let me once get on that line of 
thought—let me have proof that there is reason 
for suspicion—and then all faith slips complete- 
ly away from me. Now I could see an expla- 
nation for much which had puzzled me at Brad- 
field. Those sudden fits of ill-temper, the oc- 
casional ill-concealed animosity of Culling worth, 
did they not mark the arrival of each of my 
mother’s letters? I was convinced that they 
did. He had read them then, read them from 
the pockets of the little house-coat which I used 
to leave carelessly in the hall when I put on my 
professional one to go out. I could remember, 
for example, how at the end of his illness, his 
manner had suddenly changed, on the very day 
when that final letter of my mother’s had ar- 
rived. Yes, it was certain that he had read 
them from the beginning. 

But a blacker depth of treachery lay beyond. 
If he had read them, and if he had been insane 
enough to think that I was acting disloyally to- 
wards him, why had he not said so at the time ? 
Why had he contented himself with sidelong 
scowls and quarreling over such trivialities as the 
potting of the white at billiards, breaking, too, 
into forced smiles when I had asked him point- 
blank what was the matter. One obvious rea- 
son was that he could not tell his grievance 
without telling also how he had acquired his 
information. But I knew enough of Culling- 
worth’s resource to feel that he could easily 
have got over such a difficulty as that. In fact, 
in this last letter he had got over it by his tale 
about the grate and the maid. He must have 
had some stronger reason for restraint. As I 
thought over the course of our relations I was 
convinced that his scheme was to lure me on by 
promises until I had committed myself, and then 
to abandon me, so that I should myself have no 
resource but to compound with my creditors ; 
to be, in fact, that which my mother had called 
him. 

But in that case he must have been planning 
it out almost from the beginning of my stay 
with him, for my mother’s letters stigmatizing 
his conduct had begun very early. For some 
time he had been uncertain how to proceed. 
Then he had invented the excuse (which seemed 
to me at the time, if you remember, to be quite 
inadequate) about the slight weekly decline in 
the practice in order to get me out of it. His 
next move was to persuade me to start for my- 
self, and as this would be impossible without 
money, he had encouraged me to it by the 
promise of a small weekly loan. I remembered 
how he had told me not to be afraid about 
ordering furniture and other things, because 
tradesmen gave long credit to beginners, and I 
could always fall back upon him if necessary. 
He knew, too, from his own experience, that the 
landlord would require at least a year’s ten- 
ancy. Then he waited to spring his mine until 
I had written to say that I had finally com- 
mitted myself, on which by return of post came 
his letter breaking the connection. It was so 
long and so elaborate a course of deceit that I 
for the first time felt something like fear as I 
thought of Cullingworth. It was as though in 
the guise and dress of aman I had caught a sud- 
den glimpse of something sub-human—of some- 
thing so outside my own range of thought that 
I was powerless against it. 

Well, I wrote him a little note, only a short 
one, but with, I hope, a bit of a barb toit. L said 
that his letter had been a source of gratification 
to me, as it removed the only cause for disagree- 
ment between my motherand myself. She had 
always thought him a blackguard, and I had 
always defended him, but I was forced now to 
confess that she had been right from the begin- 
ning. I said enough to show him that I saw 
through his whole plot, and I wound up by as- 
suring him that if he thought he had done me 
any harm he had made a great mistake, for I 
hac every reason to believe that he had unin- 
tentionally forced me into the very opening 
which I had most desired myself. 

After this bit of bravado I felt better, and I 
thought over the situation. I was alone in a 
strange town, without connections, without in- 
troductions, with less than a pound in my 
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pocket, and with no possibility of freeing my- 
self from my responsibilities. I had no one at 
all to look to for help, for all my recent letters 
from home had given a dreary account of the 
state of things there. My poor father’s health 
and his income were dwindling together. On 
the other hand, I reflected that there were some 
points in my favor. I was young. I was enc> 
getic. I had been brought up hard, and was 
quite prepared to rough it. I was well up in 
my work and believed that I could get on with 
patients. My house was an excellent one for 
my purpose, and I had already put the essen- 
tials of furniture into it. The game was not 
played out yet. I jumped to my feet and 
ciinched my hand, and swore to the chandelier 
that it never should be played out until I had 
to beckon for help from the second-floor win- 
dow. 

For the next three days I had not a single 
ring at the bell of any sort whatever. A man 
could not be more isolated from his kind. It 
used to amuse me to sit up-stairs and count how 
many of the passers-by stopped to look at my 
plate. Once (on a Sunday morning) there were 
over a hundred in an hour, and often I could 
see from their glancing over their shoulders as 
they walked on, that they were thinking or 
talking of the new doctor. This used to cheer 
me up and make me feel that something was 


going on. 
(To be continued.) 


The Chicago Reform 
Movement. 


THE moral storm signals are displayed at 
Chicago, and it may be safely forecast that a 
storm of pronounced energy will soon sweep 
over the area of low barometer in the upper 
lake and upper Mississippi valley region. 

Recent occurrences in Chicago are but a 
natural culmination of years of misrule, in 
which every department of the city govern- 
ment had been administered in corruption, prof- 
ligacy, or inefficiency ; taxes have been so 
imposed as to bear lightly upon corporations 
and capital ; legislation has become merely a 
euphony for robbery, and justice a cloak to 
private interests and corporate greed. A worse 
danger than anarchist riot menaces the city 
when thugs rule at the polls, assassination lifts 
its hand at the inoffensive citizen, crime walks 
unabashed in the streets, and bribe-takers rule 
in the city bureaus and council-chamber. 

Lorg patient and submissive, the public is at 
last awakening to the gravity of the situation. 
The exposure of a most audacious scheme of 
official blackmailing, following closely upon the 
election murders, the bold theft of half a ton of 
ballots from the city hall, and the revelation of 
an empty treasury, has had the salutary effect 
of crystallizing public sentiment, regardless of 
political distinctions, ino a systematic move- 
ment which will result, it is hoped, in cleansing 
the Augean stables of the city and placing the 
whole administration of government upon the 
very highest plane among modern cities. 

in the Civic Federation (of which mention 
was made in these columns some months since), 
with its six divisions covering political, mu- 
nicipal, industrial, philanthropic, moral, and 
educational work, with its thirty-four ward 
councils and half a hundred affiliated asso- 
ciations, Chicago has a scheme of civic progress 
which it would be difficult to improve. The 
plan has been erroneously attributed to Mr. 
Stead. In fact, it was mapped out before that 
restless gentleman’s arrival, as the result,of an 
agitation for municipal control of the gas 
plants ; and the Englishman, in his zeal for re- 
form, gave it his approval, and tried to turn it 
into a ‘‘ people’s church.” The scope of the 
federation is best explained in the words of its 
»resident, Lyman W. Gage : ‘It is the aim of 
the Civic Federation to bring into co-ordination 
those social and moral forces that make for the 
common welfare. Its purpose is to quicken 
and deepen in the minds of all our citizens a 
conviction of their duties to the civic whole. It 
will reassert the principle that the people as the 
sovereign are entitled to honest and faithful 
service from their servants. It will repudiate 
the proposition that municipal agencies, repre- 
senting all the people, paid for their services by 
taxes levied upon all, have aright to use the 
power and influence thus derived to promote 
the political fortunes of any set of individuals 
or any party. The Civic Federation is abso- 
lutely non-partisan in all its theories and plans 
of action, its moving idea being primarily an 
educational one, and its policy to focus all the 
forces now laboring to advance the municipal, 
philanthropic, industrial, and moral interests 
of Chicago.” 

In its organization there is first the central 
council of one hundred men and women, plus 
the presidents of the ward councils, With its 
committees meet the like committees of the 
ward councils, forming strong and well-inform- 
ed representative bodies for the orderly con- 
sideration of the special questions brought to 
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their notice. The wards have their precinct 
councils, which are enabled to keep close and 
intimate watch over all matters in their own 
immediate neighborhood. Philanthropic and 
reform associations of various kinds previously 
orgenized are becoming affiliated with the fed 
eration, and work in harmony with it. The 
variety of interests and their orderly consider 
ation tend to prevent extravagant action in 
any particular direction. 

It is notable that this movement is not espe- 
cially directed against the saloons, nor even is 
it expected to suppress gambling or prostitution. 
The impossible will not be attempted, The Chi 
caso plan is rapidly growing in popularity, and 
has been adopted by a score of cities from Pitts- 
bure to San Francisco, while a plan is now 
under way to unite all organizations for mu- 
nicipal reform into a national civic federation 
for yatual co-operation. 

All that Chicago needs in her undertaking— 
and whether she has it the future alone will 
show—is the unstinted support of this move- 
ment by all honest citizens without regard to 
party, and the hearty backing of the city press. 
If the newspapers of Chicago give the work of 
municipal reform half the support they gave to 
the World’s Fair, its success is assured. 

JoHN T. BRAMHALL. 


The Charms of Florida. 





AN ORMOND CHARACTER—CAR-DRIVEK AND 
PREACHER. 


Ir is one of the compensations of the Civil 
War that as the result of the obliteration of old 
prejudices and the introduction of new forces 
into our national life, each section has come to 
know the other more intimately and appreci- 
atively. It is not merely that the South has 
learned to appreciate the enterprise and accept 
the industrial methods of the North, or that the 
North has come to realize the vastness of South- 
ern resources and possibilities. The great gain 
is that closer and more cordial social relations 
have been established among the people, and 
that unity and coherence of life and thought 
have been stimulated and quickened. In the 
achievement of this beneficent end, industrial 
enterprise has played a conspicuous part. 
Thirty years or so ago the Gulf States were as 
remote from this metropolis, in point of rail- 
way time, as the Great American Desert. The 
facilities of communication with the Southwest 
were poor and meagre. One could cross the 
ocean as quickly as he could travel from Boston 
to the Rio Grande. But when the war uncov- 
ered the South and disclosed its marvelous op- 
portunities for intelligent enterprise, new con- 
ditions speedily followed. The railway system 
of the South was reconstructed on symmetrical 
lines, new roads were built, quick trains and 
efficient service were introduced, and now, at 
the end of two decades of effort and expendi- 
ture, distances have been practically annihilat- 
ed ; New York and New Orleans are but little 
more than a day and a half apart, and from the 
Hudson to Florida is a journey of only twenty- 
seven hours. The two men who have contrib- 
uted more than all others to bring about this 
result are Mr. H. M. Flagler and Mr. H. B. 
Plant—the former of whom has placed the east 
coast of Florida within easy reach, while the 
latter has bound the railroads of South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and Florida into one efficient 
system, and performed the like service of dis- 
covery for the west coast of the Peninsula 
State. 

No one who has ever explored this east coast 
can fail to appreciate the generous enterprise 
which has made it accessible to the tourist. 
Time was when Florida was sought merely as 
asanitarium. That isno longer the case ; now 
it is a haven of rest for the weary and over- 
worked, a Mecca for the sportsman and pleas- 
ure-seeker, a paradise of out-door life when 
elsewhere winter’s rigors make comfort impos- 
gible, Jacksonville is, so to speak, the door to 
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the charmed region which lies beyond it, and 
the city has many attractions which must always 
assure it popularity. Thirty-six miles beyond 
is St. Augustine, with its palatial hotels, its re 
mains of the old Spanish life and civilization, 
its quaint streets and magnificent squares. 
Probably no resort in the Union attracts dur 
ing the winter season a greater number of 
wealthy visitors, and certainly there is none 
where there is greater life and gayety, set in 
equal splendor of environment. It is from this 
point southeastward that the tourist begins to 
see the real Florida. At Ormond-on-the-Hali- 
fax he finds himself in the heart of the semi 
tropical attractions which until a few years 
ago remained in inaccessible seclusion Here 
are orange- groves in profusion ; plantations 
abounding in lemons, guavas, figs, bananas, 
pineapples, and other fruits peculiar to the cli 
mate ; walks and avenues of spreading oaks, of 
oleander and palmetto, and clustering palms ; 
magnolias that bloom like hillocks of snow ; a 
hard sea beach where one may bathe in Febru- 
ary with comfort ; drives through dense trop 
ical forests and over ancient causeways built 
by slaves long decades ago, and withal a hotel 
as complete in its appointments and as perfect 
in its provisions for the enjoyment cf its guests 
as experience and wide-awake enterprise can 
make it. The facilities for boating and fishing 
are here especially fine, and ‘* hunting the alli- 
gator” is a favorite amusement with advent- 
urous sportsmen. The temperature at Ormond 
is remarkably even an1 regular, ordinarily 
ranving at seventy-five or thereabouts, and 
days without sunshine are very rare. The pa- 
trons of the Ormond are largely persons of the 
substantial sort, many of whom have been regu- 
lar visitors for many years, and tourists who 
once submit themselves to its allurements sel 
dom care to seek any other place of sojourn. 

To such as may desire to penetrate farther 
into this delightful Indian River region, Rock- 
ledge, seventy miles south of Ormond, will, 
of course, be an objective point. Rockledge is 
most delightfully situated, with a broad ex- 
panse of river at its feet, and a maze of orange- 
groves stretching away behind and on either 
side of it along the river front. There is here 
the same abundance of vegetation and the same 
variety of fruits as at other points on the coast, 
and the oranges grown in this immediate vicin- 
ity are counted among the best produced in 
Florida. The Indian River Hotel is deservedly 
one of the most popular on the east coast. 

The climax of all this Florida wonderland is 
undoubtedly Lake Worth and the country ad- 
jacent. Nowhere else in all the Southern region 
has nature done so much. Witb a climate al- 
most tropical, the thermometer ranging in win- 
ter from sixty-five to seventy-five degrees ; 
growing nearly all known tropical and semi- 
tropical fruits, flowers, and ornamental vegeta- 
tion, this is a land of veritable enchantment. 
The lake itself is fed from the ocean, and, is 
twenty-four miles long by three-fourths of a 
mile wide. Its shores are lined with gardens, 
villas, lawns, and ornamental trees of every 
sort, above all of which are towering cocoa- 
nuts in full bearing, the tall and stately pal 
metto, the spreading banyan, and here and 
there the travelers’ tree from Africa, growing 
vigorously in alien soil. In the midst of all 
this scenic beauty stands the Royal Poinci- 
ana, one‘of the grandest hotels of this modern 
time. This hotel has a frontage of four hun- 
dred and fifty-five feet, and rises to a height of 
six stories, the facade being broken by pavil- 
ions projecting east and west. The style of 
architecture is colonial, and all the details of 
construction are of the most sumptuous order. 
But with all the regai veauties of the structure, 
it has an air of simplicity which satisfies the 
utmost demands of good taste. The recrea- 
tions and amusements at Lake Worth are as 
varied as its natural attractions. No finer surf- 
bathing can be found anywhere than in the 
ocean, whose waters here are warmed by the 
Gulf Stream. The facilities for hunting and 
fishing are unsurpassed. Then shell and ma- 
rine-curiosity hunting on the beacn and lake 
and around the inlet, cruising, excursions to 
various points on the lake and tu the Indian 
mounds, or pedestrianizing along miles of 
charming walks, may all be enjoyed according 
to inclination and under conditions exception- 
ally delightful. All these attractions are only 
eleven hours distant from Jacksonville, which 
can now be reached from New York, as already 
stated, in twenty-seven hours. Two rail routes 
are open to the intending visitor, the Atlantic 
Coast Line and the Great Southern (Richmond 
and Danville), to Jacksonville, and thence by 
the St. Augustine route to Palm Beach and the 
Royal Poinciana. The through trains on both 
these routes are equipped with every conven 
ience which money can supply. Or, if a sea- 
voyage is preferred, advantage may be taken 
of the Clyde line to Jacksonville, whose steam- 
ships are stanch and sure, and commanded by 
officers who combine with approved seaman 
ship thoughtful solicitude for the comfort of 
those committed to their care 


The Roar of the Fire 
in the Chimney. 


OUTSIDE there's a humming of winter-night cold ; 
The restless snow siffs in the field and the id ; 
The leafless trees moan, though the wind scarcely 
stirs, 
And the harp of the frost is hung up in;the firs 
But here by the fire-place it's cozy and bright, 
As snug and as warm as the heart of the night 
And the sound that I hear fills the whole house 
with cheer 
‘Tis the roar of the fire in the chimney ! 


See how the flame streams like a flag on its staff ! 

Hear how the sap sputters like elves when they 
laugh ! 

The rosy-faced coals, how they nestle and glow, 


And snap fly the sparks oer the hearth-stone be 
low! 

The room ‘s all a blush with the bright, cheery flame, 

And the heat thrills one’s blood like the woods 
whence it came 

Sut better than all, when the night shadows fall, 


Is the roar of the fire in the chimney 
How bravely it shouts to the compassing cold, 
Like the cry of some strong, ruddy Viking of old; 
How loud and how fearless, yet honest and kind, 
Is the voice that replies to the querulous wind ! 

No ghost of regret, and no phantom of fear 
In the depths of the old fashioned fire place I hear 
But hopeful and brave as the heart that God gave 

Secms the roar of the fire in the chimney ! 
Then welcome to winter, the frost and the sleet, 
The snow on the threshold, the drift in the street ; 
For then in the dear, quiet castle of home 
Once more to love’s primitive altar we come. 

Pile up the oak logs and draw closer the chairs ; 

Remember life’s blessings - a truce to its cares ! 

While loud, and then low, like a voice that we 
know, 

Sounds the roar of the fire in the chimney ! 

JAMES BUCKHAM 


Scenes in a Public Library. 


A VISIT to the public libraries and free read- 
ing-rooms of a large city like New York will 
disclose as odd a set of people as ever Dickens 
discovered in his beloved and grimy London. 

For the most part these visitors are victims of 
the hard times, but there are some who are 
under no constraint of necessity, and would 
seek the libraries under any circumstances. In- 
deed the people who frequent these places are 
as different as the books and papers which they 
call for and read. There are some people who 
look like big, coarse print, and some are in 
fine type. The former class can be read ata 
glance ; the latter are not so easy to make out. 
Like books, some people have rich and costly 
covers, and some have poor and shabby bind- 
ings. 

The librarians tell me that their reading- 
rooms are better patronized this winter than 
in many years. There are many people out of 
employment, and they fill in their time by 
reading. Then there is a large number of 
idlers. They are library squatters. At this 
time of the year they are there to keep warm. 
In summer they are there to keep cool and 
comfortable. They sit all day long, and now 
and then they fall into a gentle slumber. How 
these idlers can live by loafing is one of the 
mysteries of the metropolis. 

The two popular reading-rooms are the Astor 
and Cooper Union. Each place has its clientéle, 
and cach can show its different types of charac- 
ter. In the Astor you will find the majority of 
readers well-dressed, well-fed, and industrious. 
This library is the headquarters of scholars, 
writers of hooks, and men and women whose 
names appear often in public print. Here you 
notice that many of the readers have pencil 
and note-book in front of them. They are, 
perhaps, at work on some article designed for 
magazine or newspaper. 

The Astor is a favorite place with elderly 
people who like quiet. No loud talk is allowed 
within the room. You may see, as I did the 
other day, a courtly gentleman.of the old school 
half asleep over a volume of ‘* The Social Life 
of the Reign of Queen Anne.” Ah! perhaps 
he was dreaming of those good old tea-cup days 
of hoop and hood—who can tell ? Elderly ladies 
with a religious turn of mind ask for their fa- 
vorite religious paper, and find therein comfort 
to last them until the next issue. 

There is a different class of readers at the 
Cooper Union rooms. Here, while you find 
some readers well-dressed and prosperous 
looking, the most of them would seem out of 
place if they occupied a big arm-chair in the 
Astor or Lenox. There are more :yuatters at 
the Cooper Union than at any other place in 
the city. The place is warm and cozy, and itis 
much more pleasant than tramping the muddy 
streets out in the chill, damp air. 

The time to visit the Cooper Union rooms is 
in the early morning, when the daily papers are 
put on file. It is a sight worth going to see- 
this rush for the news, A score of men and 
boys elbow and push for places. Many are 
eager to have the first look at the ‘‘ help want- 
ed,” and then, after taking down a dozen ad 
dresses, they hurry off to make their applications. 
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Sometimes two or three persons read the same 
paver together, while others look over their 
shoulders. If a reader takes a long time find- 
ing out what he wants, those on the outside 
of the crowd bid him ‘ Hurry up.” There is 
no etiquette, and the papers belong to one per- 
son as much as to another. 

The complete collection of newspapers, both 
domestic and foreign, attracts, of course, read- 
ers who are interested in the places from which 
they come. Thus, you can tell in most cases 
the nationality of the reader by the paper he is 
reading. You will see the dark-eyed, swarthy 
Italian turning the pages of J/ Progresso; 
while the chic and vivacious Frenchman is 
happy witha copy of Figaro. The blonde, blue- 
eyed German pores over the news from Vater- 
land in the Berlin Gazette, or laughs to himself 
over the jokes in the Fliegende-Bliatter. There 
is no need of telling who are the readers of the 
Irish World, or who are interested in the Jew- 
ish Messenger. There is the wild and woolly 
Westerner of different types; the cowboy 
from New Mexico visiting the metropolis for 
the first time ; the farmer from the prairies, 
and the miner from Colorado. They are all 
looking at the papers published at their homes. 
Some of these are rare characters in their way, 
and if you get acquainted with them they will 
show some side of human nature that may be 
new to you. 

Perhaps the shabby, unshaven, red-faced 
gentleman who haunts the reading-room has 
seen ‘‘ better days.” The writer came across 
such a person in the Cooper Union the other 
day. He wasa college graduate, and he could 
read Latin at sight. But through misfortune 
and his own failings (‘‘ Lard luck,” he called it) 
this individual had fallen in the social scale 
until he had become little better than a tramp. 
His knowledge was wide and varied, for he 
had been all over the country. I asked him 
why he spent his days in the library. 

‘*T come here,” said he, ‘* when I have noth- 
ing else todo. Iam fond of reading, and when 
a man has spent a night on the streets he needs 
a place to rest all the next day.” 

It is interesting to observe the manner in 
which the lounger lays his plans for a day’s re- 
pose. First of all he draws a big folio from 
the library, the larger the book the better for 
his purpose. Then he takes a seat at the table 
and opens the book at random. He seems to 
be deeply interested in his subject. By degrees 
the man’s head drops lower and lower until his 
chin rests on his breast. Meanwhile his body 
sinks deeper and deeper into the chair, so that 
his face is hid behind the big book. Now he is 
safe. The reader closes his tired eyelids, and 
although it may be bleak and blustering out- 
doors, he may dream of green fields, babbling 
brooks, and of flowers that bloom on country 
hillsides in spring. 

Do as the writer did and become acquainted 
with the literary characters found in the pub- 
lic libraries, Get them to tell you, if they will, 
of their lives, their hopes, and their aspirations. 
You will have some strange stories. There isa 
world of pathos, of humor, of romance, and of 
tragedy in the lives and doings of the people 
who haunt the libraries day in and day out. 

Now and then you will come across an in- 
dividual who wants to spring a “literary sur 
prise” on an unsuspecting and indifferent pub- 
lic. Perhaps he has a *‘ key toall mythologies.” 
At any rate, his work is just about as useful. 
No publisher can be found brave enough, or 
foolish enough, to print the opus magnus, and 
so it goes the way of all literary surprises? 

L. J. VANCE. 


Railway-train Robberies. 


THE growing frequency of train robberies on 
the great railway lines of the West and South- 
west can hardly be accounted for on the ground 
that the ‘* hard times” are driving men to acts 
of desperation. These robberies are rather 
symptomatic of a widening tendency toward 
certain forms of crime which have become au 
dacious because of too great popular indiffer 
ence and the unwise judicial complacency with 
which they have been treated. Where these 
outrages have not been perpetrated by hard 
ened criminals they have been invariably com- 
mitted by persons who had no other excuse for 
their villainous acts than their own vicious in- 
stincts and recklessness of character. It speaks 
poorly for the efficiency of the civil authorities 
that in a great majority of cases the offenders 
either escape arrest and punishment, or, if ar- 
rested, are subjected to penalties wholly dis- 
proportioned to the gravity of their crimes. It 
ought to be possible for the railway companies, 
backed by the power of the State, to assure the 
safety of travel in every part of the country, 
and it would seem that considerations of self- 
interest, if higher motives have no weight, 
should induce them to adopt more efficient pre 
cautions for the protection of their patrons, and 
a more vigorous policy in dealing with the out 
laws and desperadoes who assail their property 
and rights. 
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ROSA HASSELBECK SUCHER (SOPRANO) AS “‘ ISOLDE.’ JOHANNA GADSKI (SOPRANO) AS ‘‘ SIEGLINDE.” 
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NICOLAUS KOTHMUHL (TENOK) AS ‘‘ LOHENGRIN.” MAX ALVARY (TENOR) AS ‘‘ TRISTAN.” 


GERMAN OPERA IN NEW YORK CITY. 


From PHoOTOGRAPHS.—[Skk PaGE 138.) 
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CAPTAIN CHARLES G. BAUDELON, OF ** LA THE ‘* TEUTONIC,” INCASED IN ICE, ARKIVING AT HER PIER 
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Speed Skating. 


Few, if any, of our winter out-door sports 
can compare with skating either for the fun of 
the thing or the glory to be gained in a race. 
And while most of us, for instance, know how 
to run fast—at least in theory—it is a question 
if the majority have clear ideas on the ‘* why 
and the wherefore” of the speed of a Johnson 
or a Moshier on skates. In considering this 
question it is quite necessary that the under- 
standing is free of all notions which associate 
the science with that of fancy, or indeed ordi- 
nary every-day skating, wherein, to achieve 
gracefulness of poise and beauty of stroke, 


sweeping curves must be made continuously. 

If representatives of the two types of ice art- 
ists, the speed and the fancy skater, were to con- 
test on a straightaway course between the two 
points “a” and ‘“‘b,” the great difference in 
their strokes would be most noticeable. Whereas 
the latter would zig-zag along his course, first 
swinging away off to the left then away off to 
the right, the speed skater would make only the 
slightest deviation from a straight line which 
begins at ‘‘a” and terminates at ‘‘b.” The 
stroke of the speed skater is thus seen at first 
glance to be a straightforward stroke, the theory 
of which is based on the truism that the short- 
est road between two points—obstacles barred 
—is the straight road. Studied more minutely, 
it is to be noticed that the thigh, hip, back, 
shoulders, and arms are employed in the ex- 
penditure of power most effectively. 

The natural tendency unquestionably is to 
swing out on each stroke—hence the stroke of 
the speed skater is, correctly speaking, an ac- 
quired one. In the alternate swing of the feet 
forward, the mind of the skater being imbued 
with the idea of kicking some imaginary object 
on the ice directly in front and not Off to one 
side, he makes the correct beginning, a proper 
ending of which is then easily attained by keep- 
ing the foot which has the ice rigidly pointing 
directly ahead. To do this successfully it is 
necessary to overcome the tendency to turn the 
toe out, thus carrying the skater off to one side. 
In other words this stroke, as opposed to that 
of the fancy skater, intersects the line ‘‘ a” ‘* b” 
at two points rather than one, as in the act of 
rolling out on a graceful curve at each stroke. 

teferring now for a moment to the illustra- 
tions (page 140), which were taken ‘specially to 
illustrate. the science of speed skating, it will be 
realized at once from the very vivid attitudes 
which Johnson and the other experts show, 
that they are skating in straight rather than 
curved lines. Notice the men coming straight 
at you in Figure7. You almost see the straight- 
forward push of the thigh as it actually oc- 
curs. Obserye in Figures 5 and 6 the evident 
straight-line courses. In particular notice the 
right feet of Moshier and Clark in Figure 8, and 
see how they travel on a parallel to the side of 
the course—or, in other words, directly for the 
finish. 

Another interesting as well as important point 
which we might notice by following up the two 
types of skaters already referred to is that the 
tracks of the fancy man are all well defined, and 
no trace of the speed man can be found except 
at intervals of twenty feet or so. In other 
words, while the one has been skating on the 
edges of his skate-runners, the other has been 
gliding perfectly evenly and allowing the edges 
to take hold only at the completion of the 
stroke, when purchase is needed fora following 
stroke. Naturally, when the bottoms of the 
runners rest evenly upon the ice, friction is at a 
minimum ; when the sharp edges cut into the 
ice surface, friction becomes a powerful factor 
in reducing speed and in making the effort of 
skating more wearisome. Notice Johnson in 
Figure 7. The right ankle is perfectly straight 
and the blade is evidently flat upon the ice sur- 
face. The right stroke is evidently about two- 
thirds finished. Moshier, however, who skates 
at Johnson's left, shows a bend in his ankle as 
well as a turning out of the toe. This condi- 
tion, of course, indicates the completion of that 
stroke and the taking of purchase for the fol- 
lowing left stroke. 

Each foot as it passes the other at the begin- 
ning of a stroke must be well under the body. 
(See Figures 1, 3 and 4.) Literally one foot 
shaves the other—and in some cases, notably 
J2e Donohue’s—the action is so close that inter- 
ference is a matter of nearly every stroke, and 
interference means, of course, a good bit of 
leather-scraping, oftentimes slicing, as the sharp 
steel passes swiftly by. A very good idea may 
be had of this in Figures 1 and 7, where the line 
of vision is in a direct line with Moshier. 
Moshier perhaps handles his feet better than any 
of the star skaters performing to-day, for 
though he never interferes, his foot work is so 
well under him that an unnatural projection 
the one-thirty-second of an inch on either 
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inside ankle would be removed at the first stroke 
of the swiftly-passing blade. In the handling 
of the feet, too, the proper stroke requires that 
the skates work in the lowest possible plane, and 
the blades continue as nearly parallel with the 
surface as possible. Hence, it is an error to 
raise the heel high in air, thus depressing the 
toe. With beginners this fault is most laugh- 
able. Pushing off the left foot for a right-foot 
stroke, the left is immediately afterward raised 
so that the skate almost lands in the small of 
the back. 

The stroke is by far the most difficult of mas 
tery, and such details as pose of body relative 
to, the hips, balance, and the correct use of 
arms, shoulders, and body trunk come almost 
without study. The pose of the body depends 
on several conditions, but generally speaking 
the slower one goes the more he bends over. In 
sprinting, something less than seventy degrees 
from a perpendicular would be a fair average, 
whereas in long-distance skating the angle 
would not be far from a right angle. When 
there is a strong wind blowing of course this 
rule does not hold. In bucking the wind, either 
at high speed or at leisure, it is necessary to 
bend well over, while in running before it an 
upright position is desirable in order that every 
advantage may be taken of its propelling power. 

Balance includes correct poise, but more par 
ticularly the artful changing of weight from 
one foot to the other. A skater of great mus- 
cular power becomes a weakling if he has not 
balance—or, in other words, a firm basis on 
which to work. Without exception the illus- 
trations almost speak of perfect command of 
the situation, breathing power in every posi- 
tion. In this shifting of weight, too, the shoul- 
ders, hips, and body trunk play no mean part 
in supplying a force totally distinct from that 
of the muscles of the thigh, and may be likened 
to the straight lead of a boxer who, in order to 
add force to his blow, swings his body into it. 
So with the skater ; as he lurches out at the com- 
pletion of one stroke for another he puts into 
the lurch not only the steady push of the thigh 
and back muscles, but also a snappy twist of 
the body. Moshier, in Figure 7, shows this. 
The holding back of his left side is apparent, 
and one can almost see the lunge to follow as the 
left foot takes the ice. Figure 5 gives an idea 
of this lunge, too. 

It may prove interesting to remark that the 
length of stroke when skating sprint races is 
anywhere from eighteen to twenty-two feet ; 
for long-distance skating, twenty-five to twenty- 
eight feet. Generally speaking, then, in skat- 
ing distances of a hundred, two hundred and 
twenty, or four hundred and forty yards, the 
stroke should be short and quick, and the arms 
should work rapidly from side to side. In the 
latter case (distance races) the hands are clasp- 
ed behind the back, the arms hanging loosely 
on the hips. Swinging of the arms is exhaust- 
ing, and should be avoided when possible. 


COWLES PROVES AN ALIBI. 


Alfred Cowles, Yale, ’86, writing from Chi- 
cago under date of February 10th, comments 
as follows on what an old Yale oarsman had to 
say in this column recently on the blind follow- 
ing of tradition in the training of candidates 
for the Yale crew at New Haven: ‘‘ While my 
mind carries the memory of many mistakes 
made in the year I was captain of the crew 
1886—still I do not like to have that memorable 
run to Ansonia laid at my door. It took place 
in 1885, and was an unfortunate strain on the 
strength of the men in training.” 

The run referred to by Mr. Cowles was told 
of in LESLIE’s WEEKLY in this wise : 

“The following year, when Cowles, 86, was cap 
tain of the crew, it so happened that the fellows 
had been given tickets to the theatre, it being the 
end of a week wherein extra good work had been 
done. At 3.30 o'clock, as it was impossible to row 
on account of ice in the river, we started out for a 
run, led by Cowles. Gayly we started, for the 
change of exercise was delightful, but after two 
hours of jogging, during which we had gone steadily 
away from home, all pleasure of the run began to 
wear away. When Ansonia was reached, a distance 
of ten miles, we were all hopping mad, but I had de- 
termifted to see that show, so when the order was 
given to return I just lit out, and by great exertion 
reached the gymnasium at 8.30. John Rogers was 
the last man in, at 11 o'clock. He had lost his way 
and had, at the danger of his life, taken to the rail 
road tracks.”’ 

In justice to Mr. Cowles, then, his words are 
made public. The substitution, however, of 
the name of Henry Flanders where that of 
Mr. Cowles now appears, corrects merely a 
detail. The substance of the story needed no 
better attribute to its truth than his words 
above quoted. 

Now this ‘‘ memorable run,” as well as two 
other instances of a like nature, were treated 
under the caption ‘‘ Blind Allegiance to Tra- 
dition in Rowing,” with the simple object in 
view of showing how strongly captains of crews 
at New Haven used to be swayed by precedent. 
And it may be further said, the subject seemed 
most timely, inasmuch as Armstrong, this 
year’s captain, had started out quite differently 


from his predecessors, and was apparently 
proceeding upon lines which implied the do 
ing of what seemed best to himself—his own 
way of thinking—rathker than what seemed best 
to the captain or coach of a crew of a dozen 
years ago 

No one knowing Mr. Cowles personally would 
think for a moment of attributing to him a 
want of reason, or that the stock of common 
Sense which was naturally his as an under- 
graduate was other than held in abeyance by 
blind allegiance to tradition. What is more, it 
is not even a matter of wonder that he was 
swayed by old customs, for his college days 
were passed at a time when old customs were 
simply reverenced, and so closely adhered to 
that radical chanzes would have seemed almost 
traitorous. If Cowles, however, were in Arm 
strong’s boots to-day, surrounded by latter-day 
notions and the now-prevailing idea of doing 
things up-to-date fashion, he would undoubted- 
ly be found following Armstrong’s present sys- 
tem of *‘ less work and more common sense.” 


The Season of 
German Opera. 


‘‘THE king is dead! Long live the king !” 
As the Italians, armed with their guitars, 
march out at the back door of the Metropolitan 
Opera-house, the Germans, with tuba and trom- 
bone, enter at the front. 

Some years azo a season of purely Wagnerian 
opera would have been considered a perilous 
undertaking, but the music of Wagner is no 
longer that of the future, but most decidedly 
that of the present. Andit is for this reason 
that the public have looked eagerly forward to 
a musical season which will be exclusively of 
the works of the great master. 

This revival has a peculiar value at present, 
and its results will have special significance, of 
which all thoughtful observers of musical af- 
fairs are bound to take notice. Barring some 
spasmodic performances in aid of charity, in cir- 
cumstances which made a high level of merit 
quite hopeless of attainment, we have heard 
nothing of the dramas of the Ring since 1891, 
except from the concert platform. 

We had a Wagner cycle here in 1890, when all 
of the Bayreuth master’s works, except the for- 
bidden ‘ Parsifal,’ were presented in their 
proper sequence. To those who care enough 
for Wagner to study him, such a presentation is 
extremely interesting. It affords the oppor- 
tunity to observe the growth and development 
of a great genius as demonstrated in his works. 

The dramas offered in the coming season are 
‘“‘Tannhiiuser,” ‘* Lohengrin,” ‘Die Meister- 
singer,” ‘‘ Tristan,” ‘Die Walkiire,” ‘‘Sieg- 
fried,” and ‘** Die Gétterdimmerung.” 

Walter Damrosch made a tour of Germany 
during the last summer and was fortunate in 
securing the services of some of the most not- 
able artists the world has yet heard. 

The leading soprano is Rosa Hasselbeck 
Sucher. This lady has already made a success 
in various parts of Germany as a portrayer of 
some of Wagner’s leading characters. Her first 
engagement was at the Theiss Theatre in 
Munich, following which she sang at Leipsic, 
where she was married to Herr Sucher, man- 
ager of the theatre. With him she made a 
starring tour through Germany which ended 
with a long stay in Berlin, where she sang at 
the Court Theatre and was decorated by the 
late William I. 

The leading contralto is Marie Brema, strange 
to say, a Scotch woman. This lady is describ- 
ed as being physically handsome, and with a 
great deal of dramatic power. She made her 
début at the Bayreuth Festival, where she ap- 
peared as Kundry with great success. 

The second soprano, Johanna Gadski, was 
educated in Germany, and has been on the 
stage but a short time, her début having oc- 
curred two years ago.im Berlin, as Elsa in 
‘* Lohengrin.” She attracted great attention 
and charmed those who heard her, especially 
a young German officer of high birth, who fell 
in love with her, and whose name she now 
bears as his wife. 

As Hra, in “‘ Die Meistersinger,”’ she made a 
distinct sensation. While singing in Bremen 
she was engaged to sing Elizabeth in ‘* Tann- 
hiuser,” at Bayreuth, but owing to a misunder- 
standing she dissolved the agreement, and her 
services were at once secured by Mr. Damrosch 
for New York’s German opera. 

Max Alvary, the leading tenor, needs no in- 
troduction to the American public, who will 
only be too glad to welcome him back to the 
scenes of his former triumphs. It is not gener- 
ally known that Mr. Alvary is the son of An- 
dreas Aschenbach, the famous landscape painter, 
whose works are well known in all parts of the 
country. Nicolaus Rothmiihl, who is consid- 
ered the ideal Lohengrin, is a Pole, baving 
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been born in Warsaw, and if reports be true, 
will probably share the honors with Max Al- 
vary. Messrs. Emil Fischer and Conrad Beh- 
rens, the bassi, are too well known here to call 
forth any additional remark. 

The chorus is in the hands of Mr. Elliott 
Schenck. An important feature of operatic 
production is the scenery, which, under the Ab- 
bey régime, has frequently been far from satis- 
factory. We are assured by the Damrosch 
management that the scenery, prepared in Ger- 
many, will be up to the high standard required 
by operatic representations. 

Under such favorable conditions there can be 
no doubt of an unqualified success 


© ° 
Our Foreign Pictures. 
THE EASTERN War. 

THE surrender of the Chinese fleet at Wei- 
Hai-Wei, and the occupation of that strong- 
hold by the Japanese, marks another important 
s‘age in the progress of the struggle between 
these Asiatic Powers. Taken in connection 
with the fact that the Chinese forces in Man- 
churia are cut off from their base of supplies 
and utterly demoralized by repeated defeats, 
it would seem that this last disaster at Wei- 
Hai-Wei places the country practically at the 
mercy of the invaders, and that the occupation 
of Peking is now only a question of time. 
Meanwhile the Chinese government, having 
played unsuccessfully its usual game of pre- 
varication and delay in the matter of peace 
negotiations, is reported to have finally accept- 
ed the advice of the foreign ministers in Peking 
and will dispatch an embassy of high oificials 
to Japan with full authority to arrange a treaty 
of peace. Whether such a treaty can be nego- 
tiated on the basis insisted upon by Japan is 
yet to be determined. That government will, 
it is understood, demand not only an indemnity 
sufficient to cover the expenses of the war, but 
also concessions of territory, including Corea, 
the Lian-Tung peninsula, and Port Arthur. The 
statement as to Corea may perhaps be doubted, 
but in other respects it may be correct. Both 
England and Russia would no doubt object to 
any acquisition by Japan of territory which 
would augment her influence, at their expense, 
in the politics of the East. We give two addi- 
tional illystrations of incidents of the war, one 
of which shows a scene in Port Arthur at the 
time the Japanese entered the town. The news- 
paper controversy in reference to the alleged 
‘* wholesale massacre ” at Port Arthur still con- 
tinues, but the most trustworthy accounts from 
unprejudiced sources all agree that the state- 
ments which charged the Japanese with extraor- 
dinary excesses were unwarranted by the facts. 
THE Loss OF THE ‘* ELBE.” 

Among our foreign pictures is one illustra- 
tive of the rescue of the survivors of the E/be 
disaster by the Lowestoft smack Wildflower. 
We also give a portrait of Miss Boecker, the 
only woman saved. When the life-boat in 
which the survivors were drifting was discov- 
ered by the Wildflower the waves were break- 
ing over it with tremendous force, and it was 
with great difficulty that the occupants were 
got aboard the smack. Miss Boecker lay in the 
bottom of the boat, utterly exhausted, and 
could not have endured much longer the expos 
ure to which she was subjected. She is but 
twenty years of age, and was returning from 
Bremen to Portsmouth, where she is employed 
as a lady’s companion. She has siyce had an 
audience with Queen Victoria, who manifested 
the greatest interest in her case. 

THE NEW BRITISH BATTLE-SHIP. 

The new British battle-ship, the Majestic, 
which was recently floated’ out of dock at 
Chatham, is a sister of the Magnificent, and is 
the second of the six first-class battle-ships that 
are included in the admiralty programme. The 
tonnage of this class of ships is 14,900 tons, while 
the guns are to be fifty-ton guns of a new type, 
more powerful than the sixty-seven-ton guns of 
the Royal Sovereign class. The Majestic has 
been built at Portsmouth, and was commenced 
in November, 1893. The Magnificent, it will be 
remembered, was built ina year and a day, that 
being a ‘‘record” in war-ship building. Great 
Britain evidently means to maintain her naval 
supremacy, at whatever cost to the tax-payers, 
and in spite of the protests of some of them. 


WINY’ER PLEASURES ABROAD. 

In Europe, as in this country, the winter has 
been marked by exceptionally cold weather. 
Storms of unusual severity, too, have prevail- 
ed in foreign waters, and many disasters to 
vessels are reported from Liverpool and other 
foreign ports. In Paris and London the cold 
weather, while causing a good deal of suffering 
among the poor, has contributed to the enjoy- 
ment of the more fortunate classes, who have 
been enabled to indulge to an unusual extent in 
sports peculiar to the season, Two of our pict- 
ures illustrate the skating fashions in Paris and 
London, 
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Feminine Fancies. 


Apropos of the season, with the thermom- 
eter tending tcoward zero, it is quite in the 
order of things to turn one’s attention to furs. 
It is certainly the time of all others to buy good 
furs cheaply, and really marvelous bargains 
are waiting for prudent purchasers. Great re- 
ductions have been made in all the sealskin 
garments, the capes of black bear, and jackets 
of caracul, all of which will undoubtedly be 
popular next year. 

Speaking of next year reminds me to say that 
if you want to lead in the fashion of furs you 
must wear blue-fox. Of course it will require 
a plethoric purse, for it is an expensive fur. 
When seen for the first time one wonders why 
it is called ‘‘ blue” fox, for it is decidedly gray 
in color; yet put it against white and the fur is 
blue, as all those will testify who have seen the 
little animals running across the glistening 
snow in their Alaskan home. The fur is rare 
now, therefore costly, yet in one or two seasons 
it will probably be within the reach of all. It 
is the favorite of the Queen of England, there- 
fore the court fur. 

Nothing is more exhilarating than the con- 
sciousness of being well-dressed, and many of 
the trifling ills of life become obscured by this 
self-satisfied feeling. Never before was there 
such an opportunity for making a good appear- 
ance with a small outlay of money. 
may have one black skirt, 
cut and stiffened after the 
approved mode, with a 
variety of bodices to wear 
with it, and yet the credit 
of possessing an extensive 
wardrobe. 

The favorite bodice has 
a pouched front. That 


A woman 


is, it bags over the belt a 
. = 

directly at the centre, yet \A' 

is as close as desired at \Ne 


the sides. Braces of some 
sort accompany nearly all 
the fashionable bodices. 
Sometimes they will be 
bands of fur, sometimes 
of lace insertion embroid 
ered in spangles, and again 
bands of jet or passemen- 
terie. Occasionally they 
are fastened on the shoul- 
ders with buckles, which 
aid in pressing down the 
sleeves, for now the full- 
ness is forced from the 
shoulder to the elbow. In 
many of the impor‘ed cos- 
tumes the sleeves are fit- 
ted smoothly to the top of the arms, and the 
puffing begins on a line with the arm - pits. 
The braces are arranged over the shoulders as 
usual. This fashion will be becoming to full, 
round figures, but very trying to slim, narrow 
shoulders. 

Collars are undergoing a slight change, and 
those with frills and tufts at the sides have been 
voted passé and relegated to the masses. The 
newest collars are swathed, but instead of frills, 
have single or double revers of velvet or satin 
turning over from the top at each side of the 
throat. 

A lovely Paris model for a dinner-gown is 
pictured this week, and is made of a velvety 
satin in a tint called ‘‘sunshine.” It is in the 
form of a princesse robe, with an upper bodice 
of pansy velvet covered with point de Venise, 
and encircled top and bottom with Russian 
violets. The large sleeves of white satin are 
caught up on the outside with bunches of vio- 
lets, and at the left of the bodice is a larger 
bunch and a black ostrich tip, tied with white 


satin ribbon. ELLA STARR. 


The Knights of 
the Highway. 


HE is passing away—the old-fashioned stage- 
robber of the Far West, the lone highwayman 
with the gunny-sack mask and the shot-gun. 
The outlaw of the new West, elsewhere referred 
to, is a mere bloodthirsty wretch, who is an un- 
worthy successor to Shorty Hays, who wore 
kid gloves and spoke French, or to Black Bart, 
who wrote poetry. In his day, the old-school 
highwayman made criminal history. Time was 
when his name was known on two continents, 
for then the knight of the road was a brave 
man, a chevalier, a romantic sort of chap, 
while now the occasional stage-robber of Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, or Oregon is a cowardly species 
of the genus tramp. 

Twenty-five years ago Shasta County, in Cali- 
fornia, was remote from communication by 
rail, aud the thinly-settled mountains, contain- 
ing thousands of secluded cafions and silent 
forests, were of easy access, and afforded rea- 
sonably safe retreat for outlaws, At that pe- 
riod, too, the placer mines were becoming ex- 
hausted, and many adventurous spirits were 
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compelled to abandon mining when there was 
no other apparent means whereby they could 
sustain themselves. Many of these resorted to 
gambling. 

There is nothing so conducive to despair as 
gambling when the gambler loses, while a win 
ner is sometimes rendered so cautious as to be- 
come cowardly. It was no uncommon occur- 
rence for miners, after a successful season’s 
work, to risk their hundreds or thousands in 
the course of a few hours on the turn of the 
cards; and as there were always plenty of 
‘** professionals ” who manipulated the same 
with dexterity and science, the reckless but un- 
sophisticated lost with remarkable promptness 
and regularity. Probably the gaming-tables 
have furnished our more dauntless and indus- 
trious desperadoes. 

The men who robbed stages in the California 
mountains twenty-five years ago were often edu- 
cated, intelligent, and generally shrewd, active, 
brave, and ‘‘honest.” They adopted stage- 
robbing when everything else failed, and it was 
their ultima thule—a profession they did not like, 
but there was nothing else visible to them by 
which they could fairly earn even an existence. 
Such men would have scorned to rob a poor 
man, and no instance is recorded of a ‘‘ respect- 
able” highwayman ever having robbed an.ob- 
scure cabin, a sluice-box, or a single individual. 

The express company was to them a giant 
corporation which they had helped to create 
and sustain, but from which they could extract 
no dividend except by the process they adopted 
—the last argument to which even kings re. 
sort. If they sometimes rifled the mail-bags it 
was when the express-box was light and un- 
promising, and they selected the money pack- 
ages exclusively, Uncle Sam, in their opinion, 
as common carrier, would make the loss good 


to his patrons. When they adopted the profes- 
sion of stage-robbing they were, like most of 
humanity in that country, adventurers or 
speculators or gamblers, but they hazarded 
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their lives instead of capital, and relied upon 
their own talents for protection. Their motto 
was that it is as honest to steal in one way as 
another, if done “‘ on the square.” 

It was seldom that the old-fashioned knight 
of the Western highways shed blood, unless pur- 
sued, and then in self-defense. An instance is 
recalled when, upon being ordered to halt, the 
stage-driver failed to comply readily on ac- 
count of his wagon being on the down-grade, 
and the masked inspector of stages fired a 
charge of fine shot, which lodged in the driver’s 
neck and head, whereby he lost an eye, but was 
not otherwise severely wounded. This, how- 
ever, occurred in 1874, when knightly gentle- 
men had begun to degenerate. 

Eighteen years ago this month one of these 
knightly gentlemen was killed by an express 
messenger. He was evidently a true knight of 
the road, well-dressed, intellectual in appear- 
ance, with soft, white hands, and fifteen hun- 
dred dollars on his person, which he was prob- 
ably saving up for some unknown but doubtless 
charitable purpose. He was solitary and alone, 
and was shot by the messenger from the inside 
of the coach while he was transacting his orief 
but impressive business with the driver. A 
coroner’s inquest failed to establish his identity. 

They have all disappeared now. The world 
no longer hears of Black Bart, or Shorty Hays, 
or Sheet Iron Jack, or the many others whose 
escapades and daring deeds were recounted at 
home and abroad. WILL M. CLEMENs. 


Our Superlative 
Department. 


VIII.—THE BIGGEST THINGS. 


A NUMBER of the readers of LESLIE’s WEEK- 
LY have taken adventage of the invitation ex- 


tended seven weeks ago to ‘‘ write promptly to 


the editor any bigger things of this kind or any 
other” which they knew about. Some of these 
letters are given in substance as follows: Mr. 
John Tonge, master mechanic of the Minne- 
apolis and St. Louis Company, writes as fol- 
fows from Minneapolis: ‘‘I noticed in your 
WEEKLY of January 10th a paragraph men- 
tioning a large steel shaving. We destroyed 
two old engines in 1884 which had midvale 


(Continued on page 143.) 


A Skeleton in the Closet. 


How often do we hear of this in domestic life 
at thisday. But what is more appalling than 
the living body made repulsive with skin and 
scalp diseases, salt-rheum, tetter, eczema, and 
scrofulous sores and swellings. Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery is the positive cure 
for all of these diseases. If taken in time, it 
also cures Lung-scrofula, commonly known as 
Pulmonary Consumption. By Druggists. * 


Do You Have Asthma? 


Ir you do you will be glad to hear that the 
IXola plant, found on the Congo River, West 
Africa, is reported a positive cure for the 
disease. The Kola Importing Company, 1164 
Broadway, New York, have such faith in this 
new discovery, that they are sending out free 
by mail, large trial cases of Kola Compound to 
all sufferers from Asthma, who send their name 
and address on a postal-card. Write to them. * 
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WINTER SPORTS ABROAD—A SKATING SCENE IN LONDON —Illustrated London News. 














TUE BATTLE-SUIP “ MAJESTIC,” THE LATEST? FIRST-CLASS ADDITION TO THE BRITISH 
FLEET.—London Graphic. 
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THE ENTRY OF THE JAPANSSE ARMY INTO PORT ARTHUR AFIKR ITS CAPLURK. Tde KESCUK UF THE SUKRVIVURS OF THE “K. be’ BY Th FISHING-SMAUCK ** WILDFLUW! | 
London Graphic. London Daily Graphic. 











WINTER SPORTS ABRUAD—A SKATING-COURSE IN PARIS.—L Jllustiusion. 
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HE BOMBARDMENT OF PORT ARTHUR.—London Graphic. 











MISS ANNA BOKCKER, THK ONLY WOMAN SAVED FROM 
THE STEAMSHIP ‘‘ ELBE.” —London Daily Graphic. 
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A READY 


Twynn (after setting forth his plans) 
** Don’t you think my idea ought to be carried 
out ?” 

Triplett (not favorably impressed)—** 
and buried.”—Judge. 


ACQUTESCENCE. 


LITTLE FREDDIE, in a dark cellar 
uncle, clinging to him in great fear, 
ain’t afraid, are we, Uncle Tom ?”’ 


said, ‘* 
—Judge. 


THE annexation of Newfoundland, according 
to the Rochester Herald, 
and philanthropic necessity as the annexation 
of Hawaii. Very likely; but what this country 


is as much a military 


wants, to be entirely safe, is the annexation of | 


the north pole —/udge. 
AT DELMONICO’S. 


ALBERTA—‘“‘T believe 
advanced woman, dear 7” 
Alethea—“ Yes, love.” 
Alberta (sweetly)—‘‘ Then you may 
waiter, dear.” 


you call yourself an 


tip the 
—Judge. 


A SIGN OF PEACE. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER 
Washington’s father 
down the cherry-tree what lesson did it teach ?” 
Little Johnnie —** That he had buried the 
hatchet.” 


a When iis | 
forgave him for cutting 


— Judge. 
THE WORST YET. 
Hos ack—* I wonder if the Princess Alix can 
make her husband stay at home nights 7?” 
Tomdik—** What makes you wonder that ?” 


Hojack—* He’s been a Romanoff all his life.” 
—Judge. 


A LATE BREAKFAST 


is often caused by a late milkman. No cream for the 
coffee or oatmeal has delayed many a morning meal 
Keep a supply of Borden's Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Cream in the house, and avoid such annoyances 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


AN old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East Indian missionary the for- 
mula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 
permanent cure of Consumption. Bronchitis. Catarrh, 
Asthma, and al] Throat and Lung affeetions, also a 
positive and radical cure for Nervous 
Nervous Complaints Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases. and desiring to 
relieve human suffering. I will send free of charge to 
ail who wish it. this recipe. in German. French. or 
English. with full directions for preparing and using 
Sent by mail, by addressing. with stamp, naming this 
paper. W. A. Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block. Rochester, 
New York. lei 
THE student, 

writer, educator, 
Finds a safe exhilarator 
in Bromo-Seltzer 


User Dr. Siegert’s Angostura Bitters to stimulate the 
appetite and digestive organs 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething. with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhcea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Every Man Should Read This. 


IF any young, old, or middle aged man, suffering 
from nervous debility, lack of vigor, or weakness 
from errors or excesses, will inclose stamp to me I will 
send him the prescription of a genuine, certain cure, 
free of cost, no humbag, no deception. It is cheap. 
simple, and perfectly safe and harmless. | will send 
you the correct prescription and you can buy the 
remedy of me or prepare it yourself. just 


Dehility and all | 








as you | 


choose. The prescription I send free, just as I agree | 


to do. Address, Mr. THomas BaRNes, lock-box 626 
Marshall. Michigan. 


“ HEALTH INSURANCE.” 


Tuat is almost as necessary as life insurance. It 
means reasonable care and occasionally a little medi- 
cine—pnot much. A Ripans Tabule is enough in moet 
cases. 


Soumer & Co., the great piano-makers, furnish 
every variety «f instruments—square, upright and 
grand—and are constantly striving to meet every 
demand. Their success has been phenomenal. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


is not a secret remedy. It is 
simply the purest Norway Cod- 
liver Oil, the finest Hypophos- 
phites, and chemically pure Glyc- 
erine, all combined into a perfect 
that it will never 
change integrity. 
This is the secret of Scott’s 
Emulsion’s great success. 

It is the happy combination of 
these most valuable ingredients, 





Emulsion so 


or lose its 


materially increasing their po- 
tency; hence the great value of 


Scott’s Emulsion in wasting dis- 
eases. We think people should 


know what they are taking into 
their stomachs. 


Don't be persuaded to accept a substitute / 


Scott & Bowne, 'i, Y, All Druggists. 50c. and $1 





Yes— | 
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with his | 
We | 


CUTICURA 


WORKS 


WONDERS 


In curmg torturing, disfiguring, humiliating humours of the 
Skin, Scalp and Blood when ail else fai's. 





MORNING, NOON AND NIGHT, 


You can leave Grand Central Station, the 


very centre of the city, 
and Cincinnati, 


For Chicago, St. Louis 


in a magnificently equipped train, 


Via the New York Central, 
The Great Four-track Trunk Line. 


Trains depart from and arrive at 
Grand Central Station, New York, 


Connecting the east and west, 
by the New York Central Lines. 


Chicago is only 24 hours away ; 
Cincinnati 22; St. Louis 30. 


ae, 


Eleven through trains each day, 
Practically a train every hour, via 


**AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD.” 





ELy’S CREAM BALM CURES 


CATARRH 


RICE SOCENTS, ALL DRUGGISTS 














BOKER’S BITTERS 


A TONIC, A SPECIFIC ACAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 





Liquor Dealers and Druggists- 











DEAFNESS.% HEAD NOISES CURED 
by my INVISIBL EAR’ Cushions, Have helped 


Rive than all other de- 
Help ears as glasses 
y er 


vices combined. 
doeyes. F. Misco: 
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BREAKFAST-—SUPPER: 


SrFPPS Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Pianos are the Best. 
Warerooms: 149-155 E. 14th St., New York. 


Caution.—The buying public will please not con 











found the SoumMeR Piano with one of a similarly 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— 
Merphtne Habit Cured in 10 
1 Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 
LD E Ghampacne. 
PRODUCED BY THE FRENCH ORNATURAL 
EQUALIN Quacity AND CHEAPER THAN IMPORTED, 
gS AWARD AT COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
Ou cannot getit of your dealer, 
ess, ae YY: NOSPORT WINE CO, 
Mechanical and Architectural Drawing, Stecm 
Engineering (Stationary, Marine, Locomotive), 
Plumbing, Heating, Bridge and E.R. Engineer- 


to 20 days. No pay till cured, 
il OCESS OF FERMENTATION IN BOTTLE, 
MMONDSPORT, N.Y: 
ing, Mining. Frnglish ; hes, Bookkeeping ete, 


Twenty Technical Courses. nd for free 
circular, stating subject you wish to study, to 
The Laternational Correspondence 


Schools, SURANTON, PA, 


OUR PUZZLE CORNER. 


CONDUCTED BY SAM. LoyD. 


Whist Practice. 


As Problem No. 6 was reproduced to give all 
hands a better opportunity for understanding 


| the terms, and to review their solutions, the 
answer is withheld until next week. No. 7 


| affair, given as Problem No. 11., 








was not a very difficult ending, although a 
hundred or more solvers, who were not looking 
for a trap, fell in and broke their scores, and 
must commence over again on a new sequence 
of four wins to get a prize. 
play is for A to lead diamond 9, B the queen, C 
discards spade ace, D takes with king. A wins 
the next trick in spades, leads trump ace, then 
spades once more and jack of hearts. The 
most of our solvers made the error of leading 
with ace of trumps, giving D an opportunity 
to discard his king of diamonds, which throws 
two tricks to B. Those who gave the correct 
play were Messrs. C. Ambruster, F. Buckley, 


C. M. Bright, A. Boekins, E. F. Bullard, Jr., 
C. A. Beswick, H. C. Burnett, J. Barnett, P. 


H. B., C. E. Clark, T. Carr, J. R. Dickinson, 
C. A, Dixon, W. P. Edwards, W. Falconer, 
P. reeman, W. W. Fisk; W. H. Haskell, 8. 
Henry, E. W. Hoyt, Mary B. Hazzard, H. A 
Harden, O. C. Hutchinson, C. T. Hopkins, T. 
G. Irwin, H. H. Johnson, L. C. Karpinski, 
M. L. Kimball, T. A. Laurie, J. H. Loomis, C. 
A. Moody, D. MeMartin, A. E. McLean, J. E. 
Miller, P. C. Nugent, L. Odebrecht, W. B. Par- 
sons, E. J. Peck, W. Porter, A. Peckham, M. 
F. Rogers, W. H. Rowles, Singleton, G. White, 
A. Wheihl, W. Young, and T. Zerrega. All 
others fell into the trap referred to. 

In reply to several correspondents we would 
say that contributions of original whist prob- 
lems are always acceptable, and special prizes 
will be given every month for the best problem 
received —a book or one of Hillard’s folding 
pocket ‘‘ Whist and Problem Workers,” whichis | 
the best thing ever devised for students or prob- 
lem-solvers. Contributors should restrict their 
problems to five cards to each hand, so as to 
make them uniform. Here is a simple little 
without any 
depth of trick, but which is liable to confuse 
the average amateur : 








The correct line of | 
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The Chess-Board. 





PROBLEM No. 6. By C. PLANK. 
Black. 
g Pr) 
y j we Vee 
Z Yfy 
UY Y 
Wi; 4 
Uy Y 
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, Ly YY 
Yi Yj YY 
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Yyy 
Vly i Yh: 
WY, sup _Y) 
a 77 
Vd . YMA 
White. 


White to play and mate in two moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 4. By Loyp. 
White. | Black. ’ 
1 Rto RB! 1 PtoR7 


2RtoQRS8 
3 Takes RK mating 


2 R moves. 


The abo'e remarkably difficult problem was 
solved by Messrs. J. Gardner, A. H. Baldwin, 
A. H. Ganser, H. Duane, T. C. Rowell, H. El- 
liot, and W. Marsh. All others gave solutions 
which would not mate against the proper de- 
fense for black. 


\ TITLE WITH A MEANING. 


CHARLEY CumMso—‘t Why 
misses ?”’ 
Freddy Fangle—* Did you ever see ’em try 


to hit anything ?’—Judge. 


are girls called 


| 





| 









' The Best Dressmakers 


are using 


Bias 
Velveteen 
Skirt 

| 


os 


Redfern 
a brand of 
the famous 


The 


Samples and Booklet 
* How to Bind the Dre 
ge for 2c. stamp. Address 


The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York. 
‘*S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 








Victorien Sardou 
the Celebrated Author 


writes of 





THE IDEAL TONIC: 

‘‘In truth, it is perfect, gives 
health, drives away the blues, 
is of excellent quality and de- 
licious to the taste.’’ 





Mailed Free. : m 
Descriptive Book with Testimony and 


Portraits 
OF NOTED CELEBRITIES. 











Beneficial and Agreceable. 
Every Test Proves Reputation. 


Avoid Substitutions. Ask for ‘ Vin Mariani.’ 
At Druggists and Fancy Grocers. 


MARIANI & CO., 


Parts: 41 Bd. Haussmann. §2 W. 16th St., New York. 


Lonpvon : 239 Oxford Street. 


LONDON. 

THE LANGHAM, Portland Place. Unrivaled situ 
ation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel with 
Americans. Lighted by electricity ; excellent table 
d hote. 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 


GRILLON 
Two Popular Tiains 


WEST~SHORE 
=KAILKROAD= 
The Chicago and St. Louis 
Limited, 


Leaving New York every day at 5 Pp. M., 
connecting at Chicago and St. Louis for 
the Far West. 





A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 
Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of a ppetite, gastric 
and Setanta troubles and 
heudache arising 
from them. 


E. GRILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Fast National Express 
Limited, 
Leaving New York at 7:35 P.M. daily, 
except Sunday, stopping only at important 
cities en route and arriving at Buffalo early 
next morning 
TRY THEM. 


They are the Best, the Eastest, the Quickest. 





THE BEST GENERAL ADVER- 
TISING MEDIUM IS 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


For Rates Address 


WILLIAM L. MILLER, Adv. Manager, 
110 Fifth Ave., New York. 


é 








LADIES! ! Why Drink Poor Teas ? 


When you can i the Beet at 
Car Zo prices pany Quan ity. 
nner, 


THE 


(;REATAMERICAN 


fen and ‘Toilet Sets, 

ey phn a Clock Music Boxes, 
Cook Books and all kinds of premi- 

ums given to Club Agente, 


Geeod Income made by getiing 

orders for our celebrated goods, 

For full particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA OO. 


31 and 33 Vesey 8t., N. ¥, 


ComPany 





e 
P.C, Box 289, 








Picture Taking is Easy | 


|F ss YoU DO IT WITHA 





An illustrated manual, free 
with every instrument, tells all 
about making the exposures 
and how to “‘do the rest” but, 
of course “we do the rest” 
when you prefer. 


A 60 page illustrated catalogue, telling ali about 
Kodaks and Kodets, free for the asking 


EASTIMAN KODAK CO. 





J KODAKS 
$6 00 to $100.00. 


A 


Rochester, N. Y CAR D 


DESIRABLE PERSONAGES 


BANKS 
New York boarding-house keepers to sail on 


‘The Chinese should enge 





their men-of-war.” 
Tanks—** Not 

hope.” 
Banks—* No ; to repel boarders.” —Judge. 


A fine 14k gold pla- 
i ted watch to every 
reader of this paper. 


Set. Cut this out and send it to us with 
COP your full name and address, and we 
{ willsend vou one of these elegant, 

gies richly jeweled, gold finished watches 

A ¢Y express for examination, and if 
3 sit you think it is equal in appearance to 
any #25 goldwatch pay our sample 
price, $2.75, and itis yours. Wesend 
with the watch our guarantee that 
you can return it at any time within 
one vear if not satisfactory, and if 
you sell or cause the sale of six we 
will give you One Free. Write at 
once, as we shall send ont samples 
for 60 davs only. Address 


THE NATIONAL M'F'C 
& IMPORTINC CO., 
$34 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 


to serve meals for them, I 








FOR 1895. 50 Sample Styles 
AND LIST OF 400 PREMIUM ARTICLES 
FREE. HAVERFIELDPUB CO,CADIZ,OHIO 





BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOME THAN IS 
SERVED OVER ANY BAR IN THE WORLD. 


HE CLUB = 
COCKTAILS 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKY, HOLLAND CIN, 
TOM CIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 

We guarantee these Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely pure and well matured liquors, 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
served over any bar in the world. Being 
compounded in accurate proportions, they 
will always be found of uniform quality. 

Try our YORK Cocktail—made without 
any sweetening—dry and delicious, A sam- 
ple 4-ounce bottle sent to any address, pre- 
paid, for 40c. 

Story of the origin of the American Cock- 
tail free on application, 

For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors. 


39 Broadway. New York. 


Hartford, Conn. 
and 20 Piccadilly, W. London, England. 


“A FAIR FACE MAY PROVE A FOUL BAR- 


GAIN.’’ MARRY A PLAI 


N GIRL IF SHE USES 


SAPOLIO 


Rae’s Lucca Oi 


| The Perfection - = 
of Olive Oil. 


Received the following awards at the COLUM BIAN EXPOSITION. 


**¢ For 
Excellence ot the Produet 

and size ot Manutacture.’? 
GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 


Leghorn, Italy. Established 1836. 


Ss Mar 


A SOLVENT FOR STON 


“Experience in its use in Stone in the B 


four grains, atfording inexpressible relief a 
tive ease andcomfort. “On one occasion 


life (lam seventy-seven years and six inonth 


tles 35.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. 


| |" will 
have 
The illustrations and letter-press will be of the 


THE EASTER NUMBER 


OF 


LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY 


— WILL BE PUBLISHED 


APRIL Orn. 


highest 
make th 


Will 


Manage 








Purity, Sweetness, and 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


Dr. B. J. Weistling, of A/iddictown, Pa., states: 


autest or? che BUFFALO LITHIA WA 
cacy of the U ; 
ferings, the intensity of which cannot be described, I have, under the influence of the 
water, passed an ounce of Caleuli (Uric Acid), some of which weighed as much as 


eight hours. The appearance of this Calculus 
that they were all component particles of one large Calculus, destroyed by the action 
of the water, by means of solution and disintegration, 


a surgical operation was not to be thought of, 
plished all that such an operation, if successful, could have done.”’ 





The above plate is from a photograph, ard represents the e ract siee and shape of some of 

the Calceuli passed by Dr, Weistling. 
This Water is for sale by druggists generally, 
Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


WiruiaM L, MILver, 


Fine, Olive Flavor.’ 


adnan 








Spring 
No. 2. 
E IN THE BLADDER. 






ladder, in my own person, enables me to 
in this painful malady. After 
TER having been subjected to suf- 








nd leaving me in a condition of compara- 
I pecme thirty-five Calculi in forty- 
Nuclei indicates unmistakably, I think, 








Atmy advanced period of 
s of uve), and in my feeble general health, 
and the water seems to have accom- 












, or in cases of One dozen half-gallon bot- 







be a handsome issue, with cover, and will 
features pertaining specially to the season. 


character. and no expense will be spared to 
e number a memorable one. 


We would like your Advertising. 


give you reasonable rates and the best 


possible service. 


SEND FOR ESTIMATE 


ARKELL WEEKLY CO. 


r Adv. Dept. 


* some 


|Our Superlative 
Department. 


(Continued from page 139.) 
tires upon their centres. These tires were cut 
up into piston-rods. 
rods we cut a shaving which rolled about three- 
sixteenths of an inch in width, three-sixteenths 
of an inch in diameter, and three times to the 
inch in length. This shaving broke at a length 
of 268 feet. I have it in my office now.”— 
Farmer A. M. Palmer, the benevolent-looking 
gentleman who is sometimes seen about Pal- 
mer’s Theatre, has a fine mushroom farm near 
East Bergen, New Jersey. The biggest mush- 
room ever grown in the United States he pro- 
duced uot long ago, weighing a pound. Queen 
Victoria gave a prize of ten pounds for a pound 


From one of these piston- 


and a quarter mushroom in England.—Farming 
ton, New Hampshire, boasts of the biggest sled 
in New England. It is called the ‘‘ Uncle Sam,” 
long, carries seventy 





is seventy -seven feet 


adults, and was built by its owner, Henry Pearl, 
a painter. On its trial trip it won a barrel of 
apples and an oyster supper for the party.—John 
D. Taylor, treasurer of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, on June 7th, 1881, drew a check for $14,- 
949,052.20. It was exhibited at the World’s 
Fair. Was any bigger check ever drawn ?—The 


great grapevine of Santa Barbara covers more 
| than an acre of ground, and yields five tons 
| annually. California also has the biggest hotel 
and the most extensive apple, prune, peach, and 
almond orchards.—The longest and strongest 
pier has been built not long since at Santa 
Monica for the Southern Pacific and Atchi- 
son’s railroads. There are 5,200 piles of Oregon 
pine in the pier.—The greatest distance a letter 
can be carried in the United States for two cents 
is from Key West, Florida, to Ounalaska, 6,271 
miles.—The postage bill of the National Cash 
Register Company was seventy-five thousand 
dollars for last year. Who can beat it ? 
ok 


The biggest wisteria vine in the State of Con- 
necticut, and possibly in the United States, 
grows at the top of Church Street, Norwich. It 
is a foot in diameter at its base, dividing about 
a foot above the ground and sending one fork a 
hundred feet in length northward along the 
front of the house of George D. Coit. Its other 
fork, consisting of three strands, each four 
inches thick, has seized upon a stately elm-tree, 
and is gradually choking the life out of it. 
Norwich is said to have the biggest syringa 
bush in New England, whose crown, over ninety 
feet in circumference, shades a lawn on Wash- 


ington Street.—The biggest telescope in the 
world is what John A. Brashear, of Pittsburs, 
is planning to build for that city. It is an- 
nounced that Andrew Carnegie and Henry 
Phipps, Jr., have offered to contribute most of 
the one hundred and fifty thousand dollars re- 
quired to equip the observatory for this tele- 
An outlay of two hundred thousand 
dollars is needed for the telescope, as the lens is 
to be fifty inches in diameter. The tube for the 
telescope must be sixty-three feet long. The 
largest telescope now in use is in the Lick Ob- 


sce } we. 


servatory. Its object-glass is thirty-six inches 

in diameter. The largest glass now being rround 

is for the Yerkes Observatory of the Chicago 

University, and will measure forty-two inches. 
* 

* The biggest petition known is the one re- 
cently taken to Congress from Chicago by Mrs. 
Matilda b. Corse. 
natures, collected in five years from allover the 


It is to secure the suppression of the 


There are four million sig- 


globe. 
liquor and opium traffic, and is to go from 
Washington to the Queen of England.”—O. P. 
‘*The biggest salmon caught in British waters 
in twenty-five years was aseventy-one pounder, 
taken lately in the Tay. In 1821 an eighty-three 
pound salmon was exposed for sale in London.” 
—R. Sage. ‘ The wooden pulley eighteen feet 
in diameter, ani with a face surface of four 
feet, made in Columbus, Indiana, is the biggest 
in the world. Onehundred pounds of glue, two 
and one-half kegs of nails, and two thousand 
eight hundred pieces of wood were used in mak- 
ine it.”.—Hoosier. ‘* The Cairo University, with 
eleven hundred students from every part of the 
Mohammedan world, is the largest.”—Scholas- 
ticus. ‘* The Paris Library, containing two mill- 
ion printed books, is the biggest.”—V. G. 
es 

“ The biggest iceberg found in navigable seas 
was discovered by the ship Francis, of New 
jedford, Captain Doane, in the South Atlantic 
Ocean justeast of the Falkland Islands, on Feb- 
ruary 16th, 1895. It was six miles long and four 
miles wide, stood three hundred feet above the 
sea, and must, by the rule of sevenths, have 
had eighteen hundred feet submerged.”—J, D. 
“The Norrie, at Ironwood, Michigan, whose 
output for one year has exceeded one million 
tons, is the largest iron mine in the world.”— 
A.C. ™ When the steamship Curry was built, 
a year or two ago, at Bay City, Michigan, by 
F. & W. Wheeler, she was said to be the biggest 
Her length over all 

was 378!) feet. Old Salt. 

‘* The biggest mosquitoes in the world are found 

in the lowlands of Yucatan. From tip to tip 
of wings some measure four and a half inches.” 
| —F. C. C. 


boat on the great lakes. 
Is there a bigger ?” 


Thumb-ology. 


Just as there is a method of reading noses, so 
there is a means of identifying people by their 
thumbs. It may be said, indeed, that men and 
women are known as much by their thumbs as 
by their works. 
ble of modification by changed conditions of 
life than are the thumbs. 
noticeable in well-born gentlemen and gentle 
women who have two or three generations of 
good breeding back of them. 
the immigrants who come to this country to 
better their condition. 


The nose is no more suscepti 


This is especially 


It is alse seen in 


Among the rude, ignor 
ant and peasant classes the thumbs are coarse, 
heavy, and undeveloped. On the other hand, 
the conditions of ease, luxury and culture tend 
to produce a fine, delicate thumb—a thumb 
showing refinement and taste as much as the 
nose does. 

There are different types of thumbs, just as 
there are different physiognomies, which stamp 
the races of men. Compare the thumbs mod 
eled by the ancient sculptors with those on 
You find also that the Greek 
thumbs are not the Roman thumbs, nor is the 
Hindu thumb the same type a 
thumb. 


modern statues. 


the German 
It is 
well developed, showing civilizing influences, 


The Chinese thumb is peculiar. 


but somehow Chinese thumbs and fingers seem 
beautifully fitted for picking pockets, or as 
Bret Harte would say, for slyly putting cards 
up the sleeve. 

There are thumbs that curve downward, re- 
vealing shrewdness or miserliness, and in some 
cases a desire to grasp everything in sight. 
Then there are thumbs that bend up. They in- 
dicate usually inquisitive dispositions, a desire 
to pry into secrets. The small, narrow thumb 
is the thumb of weak character. No really 
great man or woman ever had such a thumb. 
The strength of will power is supposed to be in- 


dicated by length of the upper joint. : 
That no two persons have identically the 


same shaped thumb can be easily proved by ex- 
amining thumb prints. The Chinese for many 
hundred years have used the thumb print not 
only for the purpose of identification, but some- 
timescs a signature. So, too, the police identify 
criminals by their thumbs. 


FLAVOR OF BREAD. 


Mvc# has been said and written on bread baking— 
how to make it good. sweet, wholesome, and Gelicious. 
The experience of all persons in following directions 
as to how to have the best success reveals the fact that 
it is the most difficult and uncertain thing in practice, 
but, whatever may have been the method employed. is 
it true that everybody knows just why he likes the 


| taste of any particuiar kind of bread? Certain it is that 


breads varv in their flavor as much as in their light- 
ness. A close observation, however, will show those 
who have Lad their palates tickled to satisfaction in 
the eating of this staple article of diet that there is some 
particular element or quality produced, so that that 
which they like the best possesses that indescribable, 


| superlative quality of taste which may be termed its 


** flavor.’ And the question may therefore be asked, 


' What is it that produces the best flavor in bread? Of 


course no one puts into dough any specific essence 
which gives the desired taste. The flour itself cannot 
be said to give the taste to the bread, provided it is 
sound flour, and therefore we must look for it else 
where. Itis to be found in the leavening agent ; be 


| it yeast or baking powder, it is this that has most to 


i . 
| a bitter taste. 


do with the problem of how to make the sweetest and 
most toothsome bread, cake, muffins, etc 

When yeast is used the bread often has a sour taste, 
aflavor coming from decomposition, especially if the 
yeast be too rank or has been allowed te work too much 
in the dough, causing destruction of the gluten and 
nutritious qualities of the flour. Yeast is itself a fer 
ment that transforms and rots the flour in order to pro 
duce the carbonic acid gas which makes the dough 
porous, so that if the yeast has not been properly treat- 
ed, or the mass of dough has been too much trans 
formed by the yeast, it results in imperfect taste and 
quality in the bread 

In respect to baking powders, they are of many 
kinds aud give various results according to the ma 
terials of which the baking powder is Composed and 
according to the perfection of its manufacture. For 
instance, when a baking powder is used which con 
tains alum, the bread or biscuit will frequently have 
If a pure cream.-of-tartar baking 
powder is used the result will be better ; and if the 
elements of a cream-of tartar powder are used so 
that each ingredient has itS counterpart in exact 
equivalents, then we may expect not only the most 
wholesome but the sweetest and most delicious 
bread 

There is no baking powder which produces such 
sweet and tasteful food as the Royal Baking Pow 
der. One of the greatest of the claims of the man 
ufacturers of this powder is that it leavens without 
fermentation or decomposition, and that the exact 
equivalents of its constituents are used, whereby a 
perfectly neutral result is obtained, which invari 
ably guarantees that particular and peculiar flavor 
in bread so much desired and appreciated by all. In 
fact, the oldest patrons of this powder declare that 


| they get not only a superlative lightness of the 


bread, but that the biscuit, cakes, muffins, etc., 
never taste quite so sweet or so good as when they 
are raised by the Royal Baking Powder 
from its perfectly uniform combination of the best 
and purest materials, as has been shown to be true 


This comes 


by the recent examinations made by both the 
United States and the Canadian 
which reveal the fact beyond a question that the 
Royal Baking Powder is the most scientifically com 
pounded of any in the market. The Royal gives a 
delicious flavor to the bread. 


governments, 


THE very safest train to take is the one that 
immediately follows a disaster.—Judge, 
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AN ACCIDENT: 


*Manpy—‘“‘Oh, mammy, come quick! ’Tisher done cotched her toe in her 


kinks an’ cain’t git it out.” 


Desi Déuner 


with Soup! It refreshes, and prepares the 
stomach for the digestion of heavier food. 
One pound of 


Extract °f REEF 


will make delicious soup for 6 persons, daily, 
for 40 days. Our little book of ‘Culinary 
Wrinkles,” sent, free, for the asking. Send 
address to 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 





A record of over half a century is a 
guarantee that cannot be questioned. 
Every article used in 


PHOTOGRAPHY |: 


may be obtained from us. 


CAMERAS 


in every style, at all prices 
Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue 
FREE. mailed FREE on application. 
“*Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin,” per year, $2. 
“The International Annual for 1895,"" 75 cents. 
E.& HT. ANTHONY & (0, 


NEW YORK. 





591 BROADWAY, 








pA GENTLEMANS SMONAE but 
5, Fragrance pleases the ladies. 
A box of this tobacco makes a 
most welcome BIRTHDAY 4irt 
to husband, brother or ____? 
= 2 or cannon obacteniTS ee | 


URG BROS: 


“MA 
We american TOBac co .. “suc essom manre 
TIMAORE - 











NEW YORK. 


The 
American 
Bell Telephone 


Company, 


125 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


This Company owns Letters 
Patent No. 463,569, granted 
to Emile Berliner Novem- 
ber 17, 1891, for a combined 
Telegraph and Telephone, 
and controls Letters Patent 
No. 474,231, granted to 
Thomas A. Edison May 3, 
for a Speaking Tele- 


1892, 
graph, which Patents cover 
fundamental inventions and 
embrace all forms of micro- 
phone transmitters and of 
carbon telephones. 


binold 


Conte le Koo. 


PARIS GARMENTS 


Reduced Prices. 


Carriage Costumes, 


Opera Cloaks and Wraps, 


Dinner and Reception 


DRESSES. 


BALL AND EVENING TOILETS. 
Cloaks and Jackets. 
STREET SUITS. 


Broadway ae 19th 6. 


we YORK. 





| THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITH INK MANU- 


FACTURED BY 


J. Harper Bonnell Co., 


CHICAGO. 





Pears’ 


If a touch 


enough, 


is 
why don’t it 
last longer? 

You like it 
so well. 





. BELLE OF NELSON,” 





The whiskey that made Kentucky famous. Used in 
United States government hospitals after a thorough 
chemical analysis, and pronounced to be the purest 
and finest whiskey in the world. Distilled and bottled 
by the Belle of Nelson Distillery Co., Louisville, Ky. 

For sale in cases, containing twelve bottles, or by 
the Sk NY. Address Acker, MERRALL & Conpit, New 

or 


Belie of Nelson Distillery Co., 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


THE ORIGINAL 
Beeman’ s— 
Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION.—See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 
Chewing Gum 
And a Delicious Bemedy for 
Indigestionand Sea Sickness. 
Send 5c, for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co. 
110 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
4 Ort tnafere of 
Pepsin Chewing Cum, 














There are many makes of perfume, and 
all of them have a more or less pleasant 
odor, but, if you wish those that are 
true to the fragrance of the flowers, 
and suited to a cultivated, refined taste, 


Buy Lundboreg’s 


LADD & COFFIN, 


CS, 


Anywhere 




















Romer] ¢ 











Good bearings and ‘fastest tires on earth'’— 
**G. & J. PNEUMATIC TiRES"’ 


THAT'S THE SECRET. 

















and everywhere. 


New York. 


























wales BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


ae ‘AND CHOCOLATES 








Unlike the Dutch Proce: Dutch Process, no Alka- 
— or, other Chemicals or Dyes are 
in any of their preparations. 








1S THE BEST. 
FIT FOR AKING. 


5-5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH &ENAMELLED CALF.” 


W; L. DoucLAs 
SHO 











Over ean Million Pec Peoste « wear ny 


W. L. Douglas $3 & $4 Shoes 





BROWNS 
CAMPHORATED 





BICYCLES. fx. On this Continent, have received 3 ote aeepeng 
ont Mi, — HIGHEST AWARDS 9939 92: WORKINGME ENS, Ta RIC E 
‘worty’s| 1,5 1|Recorp: Industrial and Food +278 brs Sum SHS TEETH 
ot? ————=~  s 1] EXPOSITIONS gems. De la, The best Tollet L Dentifrice in th 1a. 
, FLyiINe vIn Europe and America. RI PORUTA rE. Ts Con When th Tee, 


Use 
Use 


Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 
To Remove Tartar from the Tsxts, va 
Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice 


Catalogue free at any Rambler agency. Their delicious BREAKF AST COCOA is absolutely Sot Ro 

pure and soluble, and costs less than t ‘o Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the Tex, re 
Gonmutiy & JEPPERY MFG. Co,, CHICAGO. ee All our shoes are equally satisfactory Use Brown's Oamphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice, 

: Stow York. 7 al GROCERS — CVERYWHERE. They give She best vatue fer Se ow Hf To Make the Gums Harp and Healthy, 
8 n style ' ifrice. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHEST ER, MASS. Thele eating quaities on ome 5 Use Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice 
prices are uniform,<< on sole, 3 " . 
- — From $1 to $3 saved over other makes. Price, 25c.aJar. For Sale by all Druggists. 
ACIAL BLEMIS If your dealer cannot supply you we can. 

Largest ts lishment in the worl ES. treat- — ————_— — EE 








ment of SKIN, SCALP, AND NERVES. Ds H. 
Woodbury, Dermatologist, 127 W. 42d N.Y. 
inventor of Woopsu Ry’ 8 Fac - Soap. 

Send 10c. ~ sample and 150-page book on Dermatology. 





UOUUOEEUGUGEDONED UAEOUNUONAUAGAAOED AUOGDONEOOGEOOOUOOOSUOUEGUEOOOUOUOOEOOS OOOOUEDAOONOOOORDOUOOOONOS AUOUDOOENOOOEOOONONOONNENES 
If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


limbs, use an 


Allcock’s 


Bear in Mind—Not 4 os the host of counterfeits and imitations 


is as good as the genuin 


fe 


Porous 
Plaster 











NWDALS 





Sole Wholesale Agents for the U. S. 


7 
The finest cup of Cocoa is made with 


Blooker’s Putch 


i le ee OE ae eB Ee RB a 


Requires no boiling. Sample package (2 cups) mailed on receipt of 
— 2 cents. 


Franco-American Food Co., 


Cocoa. 


LLP LD LLL LLL 








P.O. Box 150, New York. | 





